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Ready for Camp with all Accessories? 





A Guide Rope will 
make climbing easier 
and safer and should 
be carried on every 
hiking or camping 
trip. Each rope is 15 
feet long and sup- 
plied with a strong snap fastener and ring so that 
several may be joined together. 
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A Collapsible Cup is mighty use- 
ful on hiking trips and, as it folds to 
but one inch in depth, it may be 
slipped into the pocket or corner 
of the rucksack. The snug fitting 
cover is stamped with the trefoil. 







..$ .50 


i Sale ey teaaey eee ngs ae $ .25 The Unbreakable Mir- 
ror, in a protecting case 
The Small Camera takes real pictures—only of Girl Scout cloth, is of 


1'/5"" x 1/7" but clear in every detail. Use these 
little pictures as a “heading” on your letters 
home. Special size films must be used. 

M 602 Camera .. 
M 803 No. 00 films 


Correspondence Cards are 
just the thing for busy camp- 
ers who can't keep up with 
correspondence and camp ac- 
tivities too. Enough cards are 
in each package to make six- 
teen people happy. Dark green 
silhouettes are printed on 
light green cards, with match- 
ing envelopes. M 602... .$ .25 


highly polished metal 
ideal for rough treat- 
ment at camp and on 
hikes. 
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The Official Girl Scout Stationery 
(not illustrated) comes 24 double 
sheets with envelopes to each box. 
A camp fire and a hostess silhou- 
ette are printed in dark green on 
light green paper. 
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The Mess Kit of seamless aluminum is complete 
with fry pan with folding handle, covered stew pot, 
plate, cup, fork and spoon and heavy khaki carrying 
case, with adjustable shoulder straps. The trefoil 
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Girl Scout Knives are furnished with stag han- 

dles or handles of green featherweight pyralin. 

The large knives are equipped with screw driver, 

punch, cap lifter, can opener and large blade. 
M 30! Large knife. Stag han- 


Camp Uniform dle $1.50 4 
Series E 600 M 306 Whittling knife. Stag 
handle ef heed . 2 
M311 Large featherweight 
knife. si Sa BN a aia aun 1.00 
M 316 Featherweight = whit 
tling knife .. 75 


is stamped on the case. 


. $2.25 
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Camp Uniform 
Series E 200 





A Flashlight at camp will prevent barked shins and 
stubbed toes, not to mention even more serious 
injuries. The Girl Scout flashlight is finished in 
jade green with nickel trimmings and is stamped 
with the trefoil. Remove the focusing reflector 
and it may be used as a candle in the tent. 

M41I1 Complete ...... ; .. $1.25 
M 416 Additional battery (2 cells) .20 





The Chow Set may be carried on the belt where 
it is handy but out of the way. The folding knife 
and fork are of chromium plate and steel and the 
spoon of nickel-silver. The case is of dark green 
leather stamped with a gold trefoil. 
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A Compass is used in many ways at camp—for 
games, map-making, laying trails and, of course, 
for finding directions. The official compass has a 
case of nickel-plated brass and an unbreakable 
crystal. The revolving needle has a locking device 
and the dial is engraved with the 16 points and 
the trefoil emblem. 
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The New Sewing Kit, containing needles, pins, 
safety pins and thimble in addition to two 
shades of brown darning thread and three 
spools of sewing cotton (white, green and 
brown), is a very necessary item of equipment 
for the camper. The tin box is enameled green 
and stamped with the gold trefoil. 
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A Blue-Checked Apron 
With Strings 


The cowboys were kind, but sixteen-year-old Em 
felt there ought to be a mother inside that apron 


apron with two substantial pockets. Em un- 

wrapped it in the Flying Crow kitchen, on 
an April day that was tantrummy with snow 
and wind and sun. 

Oku Hung, temperamental little Chinese 
cook, watched interestedly as she held it up to 
her sixteen-year-old slimness. He grinned 
widely. “Vellee big lady belong inside vellee big aplon.” 

But, of course, there was no vellee big lady on the Flying 
Crow. There was no lady at all. Besides the men-folks, there 
was only Emily Deneen, niece of the owner of the ranch, and 
she seldom wore either skirts or an apron, because most of 
her waking hours were spent in the saddle, or working 
among the “‘critters.”” 

Em hurried out to the blacksmith shop. Its dinginess was 
warm now from a fire in the forge, and heavy with the smell 
of hot metal, leather, and charred wood. Pinto Jones and 
Kip O'Malley, loyal hands of the Flying Crow, were trying 
to clean up odd jobs before spring came on in earnest, and 
Flying Crow calves were born by the hundreds. 

Em held up the crisp blue-checked apron. ‘Look, Kip, this 
is the apron the mail-order house sent.” 

‘My grandmother’s bustle!” ejaculated Pinto Jones. 

Kip O'Malley straightened, wiped the glistening perspira- 
tion off his face on his plaid flannel shirt sleeve. “Ain't they 
full of imagination! That apron goes right back.” 

It was a repair part to the grain separator that Kip had 
sent for; that wide leather belt that carries the grain past the 
opening, and is called a “‘traveling apron.” And instead had 
come this blue-checked, all-enveloping kitchen apron, size 
forty-two. 

“Oh, no, let's keep it,” Em said. “It’s so motherly and 
nice. 

“With such nice apron strings,” said Pinto Jones sarcas- 
tically. 

The Flying Crow had always boasted that it was a man- 
run ranch with no apron strings to hamper. Yet just the 


[: was an ample, motherly, blue-checked By 


LENORA 
MATTINGLY 
WEBER 


sight of this capable, clean, blue-checked apron 
filled Em with a vague longing that was like 
an ache. It seemed to crystallize a hunger she 
had known for years. 

Her voice was wistful. “It's one of their 
Mother’s Day specials. See, it’s packed in a 
Mother’s Day box, and it even has a Mother's 
Day card in the pocket.’ She drew it out—a 
card gay with rosebuds and forget-me-nots and bluebirds. 
“There's a poem on it.” 


A THIN young man who had been sitting outside on a 
sawhorse, trying to catch some of the petulant sun, 
pushed inside. From the tablet of paper in his hand and the 
homesick look in his eyes, Em knew he was writing home. 
This young man had come to the plains in search of health 
after a general collapse. He had stayed in Denver during the 
severest winter months, but had returned to the ranch the 
first of April. ‘Aprils are always lovely back in Live Oak,” 
he had said in surprise when he discovered that April-on the 
plains can’t decide whether to bid good-by to winter, or yet 
to say a whole-hearted hello to spring. These constant home- 
sick allusions to his home town had won him the label of 
“Live Oak.” 

“Just listen, all of you, to the poem,” Em said. “Who is it 
smooths life's pathways—” 

“Sounds like a ton tractor,” muttered Pinto Jones. 

“Who keeps the world in tune—" 

“And couldn’t we stand a little tunin’ up,” 
grumbled on. 

“Don’t mind him, Em,” Kip O'Malley said. “He just 
burned his thumb on a hot horseshoe. He’s plumb out of 
tune with the universe.” 

“Who holds the sacred trust of motherhood on high? 
And then the answer is—’’ 

“We could guess what answer they tacked on to that. But 
what our souls crave to find out,” went on Pinto, sucking 
his blistered thumb, “is who holds the option on the range 


Pinto 
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land we got to lease—or, oh my, what is to become 
of us, my dear children!” 

Em turned eyes, suddenly stricken, to Kip O’ Mal- 
ley whose tanned face had just as suddenly taken 
on a drawn worry. Ordinarily Kip had a flash of 
smile that crinkled up his brown eyes and showed 
white teeth. But it had been many weeks since he 
had flashed that smile. Not since he had ridden in 
to Buffalo Fork to arrange for the leasing of graz- 
ing land. 


RMS hand, holding the flower-decorated card, 
dropped: heavily to her side. “Can’t you think 
about anything else, Pinto?” 

“Doggoned if I can!” Pinto said. “And while 
the ——. is so poetic, I might say that I can 
see a shadow in the shape of a hand. It’s reachin’ 
out to the Flying Crow, an’ squeezin’ the squawk 
out of him.” 

“Shut up your own squawking,” Kip said grim- 
ly. For he saw that the shadow falling over Em's 
enthusiasm was as tangible as though the hand 
Pinto mentioned had indeed reached out between 
her and the sun. 

The situation, stripped of Kip’s drawn worry and Pinto’s 
grim poesy, was this: The Flying Crow had to lease range 
land for the herds to graze on in the summer. Heretofore, 
they had always leased an adjoining part of the plains known 
as “the Brakes’’"—sometimes ‘the Seven-mile Brakes,” be- 
cause it took in seven miles of broken, grassy plains. Uncle 
Haze, genial owner of the Flying Crow, had been in the city 
most of the winter, trying to get his heart and high blood 
pressure “gentled down.” The managing of the Flying 
Crow, he'd left to Kip O'Malley. So it was Kip who, several 
weeks before, had ridden home from Slow Water troubled 
and depressed, and had announced that, the very day Uncle 
Haze’s lease ran out, someone else had taken an option on 
it. The agent refused to disclose the holder of the option. 

“Must be some Eastern outfit wanting to haze some cattle 
out here,” Kip had worried. “We're the only big cattle 
spread in these parts. Lathrop of the Slash T wouldn't want 
all that land, just for the few handfuls of horses they got.” 

Em stared at the apron. A nostalgia for a motherly person 
to wear it came over her. She could see a stoutish, beginning- 
to-gray woman bustling around in it. A sixteen—going on 
seventeen—year-old girl sorely needed somebody like that, 
somebody, for instance, who would tell her what kind of 
clothes to select from the mail-order catalogue. Since Miss 
Sybil, the up-to-the-minute young school-teacher, had 
boarded with them, Em knew her clothes weren't right. But 
Miss Sybil wasn’t the kind to give enlightenment to another 
girl; especially if that girl had an enviable slim figure, and 
red cheeks put on by prairie air, and a laugh that made every- 
one in the room smile. 

“As long as it’s a Mother's Day present, we ought to give 
it to some mother,” Em mused. “Even though we haven't 
got one ourselves.” 

‘My mother used to wear aprons just like that,” sighed 
the Live Oak. ‘‘I can just see her now, rolling out noodles.” 

“Let’s send it to her,” said Em. 

He shook his head. “She don’t wear aprons now. She lives 
with my sister, and my sister’s husband is well-fixed, and 
she has servants to do the work. Sis has Mother marcel her 
hair, and buys face creams for her—she even got her a re- 
ducing corset. I’m glad Mother can have things nice now, 
and take it easy,” he ended wistfully. 

Em pulled herself up on the cluttered tool table. She 
shielded her face from the blaze in the forge in which a 
horseshoe was reddening, and a post-hole digger was having 
its broken handle burned out. ““What other mother can you 
fellows think of ?” 
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““TCH-TCH-TCH!”” SAID 
A WOMAN'S VOICE. “I 
CAME JUST IN TIME, I 
GUESS. POOR CHILD!” 





Illustrated 
by 
Joseph 
Stahley 





Kip said, ‘We're certainly a bunch of stray dogies, if you 
ask me. Can't even dig up a mother to put an apron on.” 

A “dogie,’’ as Pinto once explained to Live Oak, was any 
critter whose mother got lost in the shuffle. Pinto, who was 
not so young, in spite of his bowlegged short stature, had 
lost his mother the first year of the flu. Kip O'Malley had 
come to the Flying Crow a motherless, fatherless lad of 
twelve. Uncle Haze had mothered him, even as he had Em, 
who couldn’t remember her mother and had only the vaguest 
memory brushing of her father. 


A they stood there, thoughtful, and with that inexplicable 
loneliness upon them, Miss Sybil called from the door- 
way. ‘‘Is this the gathering of the clan?” 

Em said, “We've got the loveliest, cookingest apron, and 
we're trying to find a mother to give it to. Does your mother 
wear aprons like this?” 

Miss Sybil laughed disdainfully. “Heavens no! She 
wouldn’t wear a big dowdy apron like that. She wouldn't 
half fill it—and never will, the way she watches her calories.” 

Miss Sybil’s school would be out next week. She was al- 
ready counting the days till her salesman brother would 
stop by in his roadster, and take her back to the city’s gayety. 

Em slid down to help Kip with the de-handled and hot 
post-hole digger. Pinto was gingerly handling a hot horse- 
shoe, and pounding it to fit his buckskin bronco. 

“Can you think of any more mothers, Kip?” said Em. 

“There’s exactly two more married females in a radius of 
twelve miles, and they are Maw Lathrop and the home- 
steader’s wife. So far as I know, neither one should feel above 
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UNCLE HAZE’S BOOMING 
LAUGH SOUNDED IN HER 
FAR AND SHE REALIZED 
SHE WAS IN HIS ARMS 


a blue-checked apron. I’ve 
seen them in worse.” 

“Tt would come nearer to 
fittin’ Maw Lathrop’s bux- 
om form,” tendered Pinto, 
“especially if you should 
stretch them strings considerable. The homesteader's wife 
ain't wintered none too good.” 

Maw Lathrop of the Slash T was a stout, full-bosomed, 
bustling woman. She was bossy, and her tongue was sharp 
as the proverbial serpent’s tooth. Yet she had a warm mother- 
ly heart. Em remembered how, when she was a child and 
sick with a heavy cold, it was Maw Lathrop’s mustard plasters 
that had burned her chest but routed congestion. 


KEEN rivalry had always existed between the Flying 
Crow and the Lathrops on the Slash T, when it came to 
horse-racing and Wild West contests—a rivalry that had 
grown keener-edged the last few years. Pinto Jones and 
Windy Lathrop always vied with each other in the roping 
contests. Pinto had won last Fourth of July. And Em had 
crowded out the Lathrops in the horseshoe-throwing contest. 
But this rivalry shouldn’t do away with neighborliness. 
“We'll give the apron to Maw Lathrop,” she said. “Only 
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we won't wait till 
Mother's Day.” 

The next morning 
Em, with Oku 
Hung’s_ help, _ re- 
wrapped the blue 
gingham apron. Oku 
had dwelt long on 
the wording of the 
poem. ‘Poem fleshen memory in heart,” he 
had sighed. 

Pinto Jones, Kip O'Malley and Em rode 
off together. Kip was going in to Buffalo 
Fork for another appeal regarding the lease 
of the Brakes country. “If The Great Stone 
Face would just tell who's holding that op- 
tion, we might get some place. Maybe we 
could divide up the lease-money and the 
grazing. Cripes, there's enough grazing land 
there for all the cattle in Colorado!” 


INTO JONES and Em branched off to 

the Slash T. Pinto, man-fashion, stopped 
in the corrals to talk over roping regulations 
with Windy. Windy Lathrop was all that his 
name implied. “You can pay just about as 
much attention to Windy’s blowin’ as you can 
to the wind,” the Flying Crow always said. 

Maw Lathrop was churning. Em felt a lack 
of cordiality in her greeting. Looking about 
the shining, fragrant kitchen, she thought: 
“Isn’t there a difference in a kitchen where a 
woman is?’’ Oku Hung didn't have cheery rag 
rugs on his kitchen floor, or an ambitious vine 
climbing up the curtain on the south window. 

Maw Lathrop sudsed the churn dasher up 
and down vehemently. “Well, I — your Uncle Haze 
is still up at the city. Don’t seem to be in any hurry to come 
back to the ranch, does he?” 

“We're hoping the doctor’ll let him come back pretty 
soon now. We—we—” To save her life, Em couldn’t keep 
her lips from quivering when she thought of the blow it 
would be to Uncle Haze to find out the Flying Crow was 
without grazing land. “We're not doing so awfully well 
without him.” 

Maw Lathrop looked at her strangely. “Land sakes, I 
didn’t know he was sick. That ain't what I heard.” 

Em pushed the package toward her. “It's just a little 
Mother's Day present. It seemed so kind of homey and 
mothery I wanted to give it to you. I kept remembering how 
you used to come over and mother us when we were sick or 
in trouble.” 

Maw Lathrop didn’t look at Em as she unwrapped the 
apron. “It don’t look any too big. I’m afraid I'll bust out the 
seams. Guess I’m getting swell-chested.”” Her plump hands 
felt the card in the pocket. “What's that?” 

“It’s just a poem about Mother's Day.” 

Maw Lathrop turned to her churn dasher. “Read it, Em. 
I sent for some new glasses, but that fool mail-order house 
sent me glasses to drink out of.” 

“Who is it smooths life's pathways—” Em began. She 
wasn’t sure Maw Lathrop heard the poem, for she didn’t 
halt her churn dasher. But Em read the poem through. 

“Huh? What was that about smoothing down bumps?” 
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“Life’s pathways,” Em corrected, her eyes on the card. 

Maw Lathrop churned on absently. There was something 
in the kitchen that took away the cheeriness. It puzzled Em. 
She said awkwardly, ‘I'd better be going—we have to look 
at our range stock.” Maw Lathrop never said ‘‘Stay,’’ though 
time was when she'd have made Em sit and eat doughnuts ; 
when she would have hurried to give her a glass of fresh 
buttermilk. 

Em mounted her white-footed Pal o’ Mine. Pinto joined 
her and they rode off. 

“My grandmother's bustle!’’ said Pinto. ‘““You don’t look 
like you had come in contact with anybody that smoothed 
life’s pathways. I kinda had my ears pricked forward to 
hear her call me in for a doughnut. Did she happen to 
mention pie?” 

Em shook her head. She was hurt, and hot tears stung 
her eyes. Why had Maw Lathrop acted so strangely? 





“YOU DON’T LOOK LIKE YOU HAD COME IN CONTACT WITH ANYONE WHO SMOOTHED LIFE’S 
PATHWAYS,” SAID PINTO. “SHE DIDN’T EVEN MENTION DOUGHNUTS, DID SHE, OR PIE?” 
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They circled wide to see how Flying Crow cows were 
faring. Already a few newborn calves wabbled beside gaunt 
mothers. 

“Guess we'd better escort them to the home ranch and 
hay,” Pinto said. “It’s doggoned inconsiderate of them 
calves to get born before we could shove them onto decent 
summer grazing—provided we get said summer grazing.” 

Em forced her lips to say, “Maybe Kip had some luck 
today. Come on, Pal o’ Mine, start trailing.” 

Kip O'Malley had had lots of luck that day, but it was 
all bad. His session with The Great Stone Face had brought 
him neither satisfaction nor information. 

Gloom hung heavy in the Flying Crow kitchen that eve- 
ning. Em had to admit, when pressed, that Maw Lathrop 
hadn’t been overcome with gratitude over the blue-checked 
apron. Oku Hung was edgy to the point of moroseness—per- 
haps because of the sarcasm accorded his dried apple pie. 
Oku had his good points—mush- 
room soup and fish sauce—but pas- 
tries were not among them. “It's 
an art to make a pie that has to be 
chewed and chomped like molasses 
taffy,” Kip O'Malley declared. 

“Gosh, my mother used to make 
the grandest apple pies,” said Live 
Oak. ‘She brushed them with white 
of egg or something.” 

“But we have no mother to guide 
us,” warbled Pinto Jones. 


cee was the only one who had 
any chuckles to spare. And they 
seemed to center about Windy Lath- 
rop and his total lack of windiness 
on this day. ‘“There he stood, leanin’ 
against the corral post and both 
hands dabbin’ handkerchiefs at his 
eyes. I never saw nothin’ like it. His 
nose was a exquisite velvety red like 
a Jack-rose. It’s pink eye or I'm a 
daffodil!” And Pinto chuckled 
gleefully. 

Oku made dark prediction: “He 
who laughs at another’s tears must 
soon wipe his own eyes.” 

“And does the same go for the 
nose?” asked the Live Oak seriously. 

May came in with smiling skies. 
But how could the Flying Crow 
smile back when there was that 
heavy cloud between them and the 
sun. Every day new calves were ar- 
riving by the score. The Flying Crow 
land was grazed off clean. These 
gaunt mothers with calves pulling 
at them needed good grazing. But 
where? Leased land is sacred land 
on the plains. 

The day came, on which Miss Sybil 
was to leave. Em had bid her good- 
by that morning. She and Pinto 
and Kip were cleaning water holes 
and might be late returning, for 
every water hole had been well 
clogged with wet, soggy, tumble- 
weeds. The school teacher had been 
gone for hours when, long after 
dark, the tired, hungry three re- 
turned to a deserted Flying Crow— 
deserted save for the Live Oak who 
was putter- (Continued on page 47) 
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Y garden has to be a wild garden because I can’t be 
nursemaid to it through the months in the spring of 


the year. I don’t get down to it until the buttercups 
and daisies are in full cry, and the grass is so high on my 
lawn I have to mow it with a scythe. I can start my flowers 
off right and give them my best wishes. After that, they have 
to look after themselves. 

To make a go of it, I have to depend on flowers that are 
natives, as I have to depend on natives to be my carpenters 
and my paper hangers. It’s the best way. The best flowers 
to have around a country house are the flowers that are 
used to the soil and the weather there, and the blights and 
the bugs! 

Now the finest native wild flowers that Nature sows and 
looks after don’t grow all in one place, and they are rather 
shy of houses. That’s where I come in. I bring them together 
and make them acquainted all round. I fetch them in from a 
dozen valleys and meadows and patches of woods, and I 
persuade them to live with me and my friends. 

I began with blue flag, the wild original of the fleur-de-lis. 
It likes to follow along the borders of marshes and listen 
to the frogs singing. I can’t offer frogs near my house. But I 
can offer the kind of watery ground that suits the blue flag. 
It is in the angle of the shed and the barn where, as on all 
well-regulated New England farms, the rhubarb spreads out 
its wide leaves and keeps the moisture safe. It is the place 
where the grindstone always used to stand, so the men sharp- 
ening their scythes could be in the shade of 
the grapevine. I took up the lilies in full 
bloom and set them out there. They didn’t 
mind moving a bit. They kept right on bloom- 
ing. Now I have a cloud of royal blue at my 
back door. They spread fast, and their knives 
of leaves come up between the rhubarb leaves. 
If the rhubarb gets in the way, so much the 
worse for the rhubarb. 

Next came lady’s-slippers. They like shade, 
too, and damp, dark soil. The grapevine cor- 
ner ought to be good for them also. I had a 
harder time with them. I tried seeds first. But 
seeds did not work. Then I took up the plants 
after they had finished blossoming. Of a 
dozen, two or three survived. Next year, 
among the lily of the valley leaves, there 
were six or seven bigger and heavier leaves 
lying closer to the ground, with the ghost 
of a lady’s-slipper in each pair. Now there 
are at least a dozen seed pods there every 
June when I arrive. I don’t get there in 
time for the flowers. But the birds do. I like 
to think that the robin who builds her house 
each year in the grape arbor is a better mother 
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A poet who refuses to coddle his flowers tells 


how he inveigled them to bloom around his house 
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of her family because she has the lady’s-slippers to look at. 
It's good to know that those shy wild orchids—which as a 
boy I used to make into toy ducks by snipping off their stems 
—are my house guests, even though I am not there to play 
the host. 

Then I discovered that cornflowers grew along everybody's 
road down there but my own. That wouldn't do. So I bor- 
rowed some of them from my neighbors, with enough roots 
to give them a start. They don’t need many, for they are 
weeds, and weeds don’t mind about a matter like roots. They 
are happy-go-lucky and go in for big families. My road has 
just as many bright blue stars stitched to sticks along its edge 
as anybody else’s now, and I drive home happy. My field is 
mowed each year, but they don’t mind that. They just up and 
blossom twice instead of once on that account. 


we roses are about as good to have around as any- 
thing could be. The trouble is, they don’t come around 
unless you go and get them, roots and all. They stick to 
places where there are always too many mosquitoes, and 
too much underbrush for the good of your clothes. I went 
and got them for the field in front of my house. They were 
homesick, at first, but they finally got over it. They are be- 
ginning now to feel quite at home. I have to stake them 
off and have the mowing machine go around them. I can see 
them now from my study window. That's lots better than 
having them on the mantel in vases. For even the youngest 
of them never last but an hour or two there. They get home- 
sick and fall to pieces all over the floor. 

I don’t suppose birches would be reckoned flowers, unless 
they were my baby ones and very white. But I consider them 
so. They are allowed a place on the lawn. Some day they 
will be tall trees, and my 
children and the bees will 
thank me. Fir trees are in 
the same class. When they 
are Opening out their small 
fans of new branches, they 
are as pretty as any flowers 
growing. They are neat 
enough to be allowed on 
the lawn, too. I have set 
them out there. 

Most people turn up 
their noses at goldenrod 
and frostflowers as too 
common. Anybody can 
have them. Anybody can, 
but nobody does—at least 
not where they look best. 
Did you ever see them in a 
border along the side of a 
white barn? If you never 
did, you have something to 
live for, and I invite you 
down to my place. 

Black-eyed Susans are 
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WHEN THE WILD 
CHERRY RIPENS 
THE BIRDS COME 


FRAIL WILD 
GERANIUM IN 
FULL FLOWER 


weeds, too. But most everybody would like to have them 
where he could see them any time he pleased without riding 
all over Robin Hood’s barn to find a clump of them. I don't 
have to, now. For I went and took them up and made friends 
with them. Their cousins, the common white daisies, are not 
so common if you can coax them to line up along the gray 
granite stones under a window. 


bow wild carrot is grateful for being shown a little atten- 
tion and courtesy now and then. A month after my hay is 
mown, my field is spread with round lace handkerchiefs, 
hem to hem, so that a bee can walk right across my place 
without having to use his wings at all. If you want to double 
the lacework, just get up bright and early on an August morn- 
ing and see what dew on the spiders’ webs between the carrot 
stalks has done in the way of fine millinery! And I started off 
all this lacework by bringing home one or two wild carrot 
stalks and setting them out. 

They say ivy is a weed also. But it is one I thought enough 
of to bring three thousand miles across the ocean from Old 
England, and to plant where it could run up the granite 
doorsteps of my New England house. It is quite at home 
now. They said the frosts would kill it. It thrives on frost. 
Its delicate green and gray-veined leaves lie close and flat to 
the stone all winter long. Why, it’s even learning to fasten its 
small fingers into wood. Another generation, and 
it will have forgotten all about England and be up 
to my eaves. 

I had a hard time with my Turk’s-turban lilies. 
I don’t mean the red lilies that stand up, one on a 
stalk, like cups spotted inside with black. Those are 
freckle lilies. I wouldn’t want to risk my children 
getting their noses and cheeks all freckled up by them. 
For country people say that you will catch a batch of 
freckles, if you look into them. I mean the orange 
lilies that hang down, the way the best-brought-up 
lilies should do, and come a dozen or so on a plant. 
They hang like small and secret Holy Grails. There is 
nothing to match the way their petals curve back. You 
come upon one, tall as you are, in every remote and 
lonely valley. I must have taken up a dozen of them 
before I got two that had all their roots and lived. I 
have a damp gully back of my barn where the mowers 
leave a strip of grass for the crickets to sing in. Now 
there is a line of fragile bells swinging there in the 
west wind, and on the right kind of an afternoon, I 
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swear you can hear them making a faint, 
golden sound. Anyway, there is something 
there that was never there before. 


_. my greatest triumph was the fringed 
blue gentian. If I have done nothing 
else to be remembered by, I shall be proud 
to be remembered for them. I have several 
hundred little blue monuments, new every 
year, to make me go down in history. I 
don’t believe there is another person in 
the world who has transplanted these shy 
and fragile things, so wild and untamed that 
they die at the touch of a spade. They are 
getting to be rare. As a boy, I knew fields 
full of them. But now I found only one with 
a few left. 

I went there and got them. People said I 
was foolish to try to transplant them. They 
came and went, obedient to no man’s say. 
Here today, then gone the way of last year’s snow tomor- 
row. I took up a dozen. But not a gentian came up next 
year. People said, ““We told you so.” Next year I doubled 
the number. Still no gentians. The third September I took up 
a ome foot of earth with each gentian. I took one at a time 
in the back of my car. One was all my car would take. I was 
bound they should not be lonesome for the kind of soil they 
liked. I studied my field, and picked out a ditch along the 
road that was as near a facsimile of their own home as I 
could find. I set out a dozen square feet of clay, with a single 
gentian in the center of each piece. Next September, not a 
sign of a blue cup. I gave up the fight. People were right. 

But one fine morning the September after, I got up out of 
bed and found a miracle in my front yard. There were some 
twenty spiraled cups beginning to unwind along my ditch 
and looking blue at their tips. Next morning, the cups were 
open, and the four flat petals lay back with fringes at their 
edges. The bluest blue in Christendom and the rarest of 
New England wild flowers were at my door. Now, four years 
after, I have a blue carpet of gentians along my whole field, 
a blue border on the road. There are so many now that 
passers-by can pick them, and there will still be some left 
to go to seed. I have never felt so much the way the Creator 
must have felt that first morning of Creation, before or since. 
After my children, these are about the best things I own. 

My wife has a garden. When we arrive at our summer 
place, she goes to hothouses and buys Canterbury bells and 
foxglove, larkspur and goodness knows what else, all ready 
to blossom, and she sets them out. Then she coddles and 
nurses them. When the sun is too hot, she has to open um- 
brellas and set them 
over her plants. 
When it rains too 
hard, she has to 
fend off the rain- 
drops with folded 
newspapers. When 
it doesn’t rain, she 
has to water them. 
Night and morning, 
she has to water 
them. Worse still, 
she makes me water 
them. I carry out 
buckets by the score. 
You can’t pour the 
water on them from 
the pail. That would 
hurt them. You have 
to sprinkle (Con- 
tinued on page 43) 
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The Stolen Mascot 


Betty Bliss of the Tenth Street Yard 


Detectives follows a complicated clue 


By 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Illustrations by 
Leslie Turner 


T was after five o'clock 
l when Betty Bliss and Dot 

Carver and I got as far 
home as Betty's yard, and we 
went around to the lawn back 
of the house and sat down on 
the grass there. We were tired, 
but Betty said we really must 
have a meeting of our Detec- 
tive Club because we were 
supposed to have one every 
Thursday, and this was Thurs- 
day. 

“But, Betty,” I said, ‘‘let’s 
not bother today. Nothing has 
happened. What's the use of 
having a meeting?” 

“Now, Madge!” Betty said. 
“Please! What if nothing Aas 
happened ? You can’t expect a 
crime every week in a town 


like Westcote, but if the De- am i 


tective Club doesn’t meet, we 

will forget we are a detective 

club, and then we won't be ready when a crime 
does happen. Inspector Carver, have you any- 
thing to report?” 

“Not a thing, Betty,” said Dot, but she saw Betty frown. 
“I mean,” she corrected herself, “there's nothing to report, 
Superintendent Bliss.” 

I hadn't anything to report either. 

“Nothing except that my legs are tired, and oh my feet!” 
I said. And that was the truth because this was the third day 
of the Westcote Old Home Week, and we three girls were 
peanut sellers for the Associated Charities booth, and had 
we been busy! 

The Old Home Week was held every five years. It was a 
great affair, with booths of all kinds, and men selling toy 
balloons and horns and flags, and over forty different street 
shows. Everyone said this was the best that Westcote had ever 
had, and we three girls were certainly having a lot of fun. 
Betty Bliss was holding a teddy bear she had won at the 
ring-tossing game, and I had a big box of bath powder I had 
won throwing rubber balls into tin basins. Dot, poor child, 
had not won anything, although she had spent all of twenty- 
five cents at one of those Japanese ball rolling places. I of- 
fered her my bath powder Be five cents, but Pom took one 
whiff and said “Nay!” I did not blame her. It smelled awful. 
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SHE HELD UP SOMETHING 
BETWEEN HER THUMB AND 
FOREFINGER, AND AT FIRST 
I THOUGHT IT WAS A PEA 


“Well, let’s adjourn,” I said, meaning the meeting of the 
Detective Club. Betty Bliss said we might as well, but before 
we could scare up enough energy to get up off the grass, Dick 
Prince and Billy Waters came strolling around the house. 
Dick had a cane with an Old Home Week flag on it. 


CEE what I won,” he said. ‘‘What’s this, a meeting of the 
S famous Betty Bliss Detective Club? We're not butting in, 
are we?” 

“We're just through,” Betty said. 

“Where did you get the teddy bear?” Billy Waters asked. 
“Win it? What are you going to do with it?” 

Betty bent the teddy’s legs and made it sit up on her hand. 
It was a small teddy, no bigger than a kitten, and fuzzy 
and soft. 

“I won it, and it is going to be the mascot of the De- 
tective Club,” Betty said. “We'll call it Sherlock Holmes.” 

She got up and walked to the bird bath that stood in a 
circle of close-cropped lawn. The bird bath was as dry as a 
bone, because Sike. the colored man-of-all-work for the 
block, was supposed to keep water in it, but he never did. It 
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was just an ordinary bird bath, like a circular shallow dish 
on a three-foot pedestal, and Betty plumped Sherlock 
Holmes down in the dish. 

“There, Sherly,’’ she said. ““You sit there. Work your 
charms. Do your miracles. Be a good little mascot and 
bring us a nice harmless crime to solve.” 

“He will,” laughed Dick Prince. ‘‘He will if you leave him 
there, Betty. Somebody will come along and steal him, and 
then you can sing ‘Sherly! Sherly! Who's got Sherly?’” 

“You mean you're going to steal him, Dick Prince?” de- 
manded Betty. “Is that what you mean?” 

“If I do,” Dick laughed, “you won't know I did it, and 
you won't know how I did it. It will be one of those un- 
solved crimes. ‘Detective Betty Bliss Baffled; Detective Club 
Finds No Clues.’ ” 

“Really!” Betty scoffed. “Well, listen, Dick—I may be 
only a simple female, but I dare you to steal our mascot in a 
way I can’t guess.” 

“Go to it, Dick,” Billy Waters urged. “Be a gentleman 
thief for the lady. Give her a crime she can’t possibly 
solve.” 

Dick looked at the teddy bear in the bird bath and grinned. 

“It’s hardly fair,”” he said, but I could see he was eager to 
try to outwit Betty. ““She’s had warning. She'll know I took 
the mascot.” 

“Now, that’s only partly so,” I declared. “If we leave the 
teddy there, Dick, anyone might take it. Any kid that came 
into the yard might pick it up. I might take it to confuse 
Betty. Or Dot might. And you said she wouldn’t know how 
you stole it.” 


ELL,” said Dick, still grinning, ‘‘she wouldn't. Not 

unless she sits by the teddy all night and watches. I'll 
have a try at it. You'd better kiss your mascot good-bye, 
Betty.” 

“Good-bye, mascot,” Betty laughed, throwing a kiss at the 
teddy, and Dick and Billy laughed. They went off to one 
side a little and whispered to each other, and then walked 
slowly around the circle on which the bird bath stood, look- 
ing at the teddy from all sides. The circle of lawn was about 
twenty feet across, and the driveway that led to the garage 
went on all sides of it. It was a gravel driveway and the 
gravel was loose. Silas did keep it raked and smooth. 

“The villains study the scene of their proposed crime,” 
Dick called to us from the far side of the circle, and then 
he waved his hand at us, and he and Billy left us. Dick went 
straight into his own yard, which was right next door on that 
side with only a few 
trees between and no 
fence, and Billy crossed 
Betty's yard below the 
bird bath circle. He 
lived on the opposite 
side from Dick. 

We sat a little while 
longer, discussing Dick 
and Billy and the pro- 
posed theft of our mas- 
cot, but Betty said there 















DELIA HAD NOTICED 
THE TEDDY BEAR 
IN THE BIRD BATH 
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was no use at all in guessing at their plans in advance. 

“No one can tell how a crime is going to be done,” she 
said. “Dick and Billy may be thinking of one way now, 
and they may change their plans half a dozen times before 
they try to take Sherlock from the bird bath. But, Madge—”’ 

“Yes, Betty?” I asked. 

“You don’t want that awful smelly bath powder, do you?” 

“T surely don’t,” I told Betty. “Do you?” 

“I could use it,” Betty said, getting to her feet, and | 
handed her the box. She tore it open. “This will not protect 
Sherlock,” she said as she began sprinkling the bath powder 
on the circular lawn around the bird bath, “‘but it may give 
us a clue after he is gone. This powder ought to show where 
the thieves have stepped, and some of it ought to cling to 
their shoes. If they cross the lawn on either side of the drive- 
way some of the powder should show on the clean grass there, 
and tell us which way the thieves have gone.” 

“Clever!” Dot exclaimed. 


I DO think of things once ina while,” Betty smiled, and she 
handed me the empty box. The grass around the bird bath 
now looked as if it had frost on it, and it was sure to show 
where anyone stepped, and Betty said so. ‘Unless,’ she add- 
ed, “they use stilts, and even stilts would make some sort of 
marks.” 

With that we said good night, and Dot and I went home. 
I wanted my dinner and a good bath and my bed. We had 
to sell peanuts for the Associated Charities booth again the 
next day, and my feet were wrecks. 

The next morning as soon as I had eaten my breakfast 
I went over to Betty Bliss’s, and the teddy mascot was still 
sitting in the bird bath, and Betty and Dot were waiting for 
me. We had another strenuous peanut day and again, when 
we got back to Betty's house, the mascot was just as we 
had left it. But there were clear and unmistakable footprints 
in the bath powder of the circle. They led directly from the 
Bliss’s kitchen door and back again. 

“They're Delia’s,” said Betty immediately. “I can read 
that plainly enough. I should have told her to keep off. 
Delia has seen the teddy in the bird bath and she has won- 
dered what it was, and she has come to see. She would, of 
course; she must have wondered what queer sort of bird or 
squirrel was plopped down there, never moving. I would 
have wondered the same if I had been Delia. The only sur- 
prising thing is that she did not take teddy into the house.” 

“And then we would have had a fine time discovering who 
took him,” I remarked. 

“Why, no, Madge,” Betty said. “Not at all. I knew Delia 
had been to the bird bath, didn’t I? And the first thing Delia 
would say when I went into the house would be, ‘Miss Betty, 
is it your teddy bear I found out there in the bird bath?’ 
That would be easy, Madge.” 

And, sure enough, just then Delia did open the kitchen 
door and she asked, “‘Is that your teddy bear in the bird bath, 
Miss Betty? Sure, an’ I was puzzled t’ know what it was at 
all!” so Betty had to explain why we were leaving the 
teddy where it was. 

“Well, girls,” said Betty, “tonight is the night, I expect, 
and do you know what I’m going to do? I'm going to invite 
myself over to Madge’s for the night—is that all right with 
you, Madge? Because I don’t want Dick Prince to be saying 
I peeked.” 

“Fair enough, Superintendent Bliss,” I laughed. “And 

you are invited, too, Dot. We won’t have Dick and Billy 

saying we spied on them; my father and mother will be 

our witnesses that we did not.” 
We had seen nothing of Dick or Billy 
that day, and we saw nothing of 
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BETTY PLUMPED SHER- 
LOCK HOLMES DOWN IN 
THE BIRD BATH. “THERE 
SHERLY,’ SHE _ SAID, 
“WORK YOUR CHARMS. 
BE A GOOD LITTLE MAS- 
COT AND BRING US A 
NICE CRIME TO SOLVE.” 


them now. Betty came to 
my house immediately after 
dinner, and Dot came half 
an hour later. 

“There is only one thing 
that annoys me,”’ Betty said 
when we were all in my 
room, ‘and that is that 
Delia tramped across that 
circle with her none too 
small feet. If the boys were 
there today making obser- 
vations, they must have 
seen those tracks, and they 
make a lovely path for 
them. They can walk in 
Delia’s footprints.” 


A how will you prove 
that Dick and Billy 
took teddy if they do that, 
Superintendent?” I asked. 

“That is a bridge we will 
cross when we come to it, 
Inspector,” Betty said. 
“Let's forget the case until 
morning. Have you any- 
thing good we can read, 
Madge?” 

I had a mystery story my 
father had read and told 
me I could read—The 
Mystery of the Blue Orchid 
—and we took off our 
shoes and made ourselves 
comfortable, and took turns reading until we were sleepy. 
I looked out just before I went to bed, and I saw it was a 
beautiful night with a bright moon—just the night for the 
crime. I slept like a log, not even one dream, and I don't 
mind saying that I was excited when I awoke. I know Betty 
was. Even before she had breakfast, she telephoned home. 

“Mother,” she said, “would you mind looking out of a 
window and seeing if my teddy bear, the little one I got at 
the street fair, is in the bird bath? Don’t go out; just look 
from the window, please.” 

There was no teddy bear in the bird bath, Mrs. Bliss said. 
You can guess whether we hurried through breakfast! I 
think I never rushed through a meal as I did through that 
one, and Betty and Dot were not a sip or a bite behind me. 
We hurried over to Betty’s house, and fairly ran to the rear 
lawn and to the bird bath circle. 

“Keep back! Don’t go on the grass!” Betty warned, and 
we stopped short. ‘Just follow me,” she said, and she walked 
around the circle, keeping on the gravel of the driveway and 
not taking her eyes from it. 

“Nothing!” she said when she had returned to our start- 
ing point. “If anyone walked on the gravel there are no 
traces of it. Now for the grass.” 

We walked around the circle again, this time looking at 
the grass. Delia’s footprints showed plainly enough, but 
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teste Tore. 


there were no other footprints in the bath powder. No one 
had walked across to the bird bath, and the teddy was gone. 

“No need to be careful now,” Betty said. “Only don't 
walk in Delia’s footprints—I may want to examine them 
more carefully. If the boys used them, they may have made 
extra prints somewhere, not stepping exactly in them. See if 
you can find marks of stilts, Inspectors.” 


WS! searched carefully, but there were no holes such as 
stilts make, and Betty walked to the bird bath. 

“Girls, look here!” she cried, forgetting to call us In- 
spectors in her excitement. “Come here!” 

Dot and I hurried to the bird bath, and Betty put out a 
hand to keep us back. 

“What is it?” I asked. “I don’t see anything.” 

“You don’t? Do you, Inspector Carver?’ Betty asked 
Dot. 

“No,” Dot said. “What do you see, Betty?” 

‘Superintendent,’ please, when we are on a case,” Betty 
said. “Look again, Inspectors. Don’t you see there is water 
in the bird bath?” 

Well, of course, there was a little water in it, and that is 
what you would expect in a bird bath. But I remembered 
now that the bath had been dry when oe the teddy 
mascot in it. (Continued on page 42) 
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| YRAN bent her head to peer through the boat shop win- 

















dow. The level sunlight made a torch of her ruddy hair. 

To fight the ache in her heart, she was humming a tune 
Bill used to sing as they stood out close-hauled for the light- 
ship: 

r "A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling dee-ee-eep—" 

She put up a hand to shade her eyes. It was already twi- 
light in that familiar interior, crowded with slim white hulls 
and deep green keels. Shadows settled down from the roof 
as the y & faded; a golden pencil slanted through a back 
window to the plank floor. She saw Ben Folkstone’s Startler, 
the Kinney brothers’ Lone Star, Grant Wales's Starling. 
Good boats, all of them. Fast, able, lovely. Though dismasted 
and shored up on cradles, they offered eloquent testimony 
to the Tamaquid tradition, ““The best boats for the best 
skippers.” The Star class was select, sacred. Not until you had 
served a long and rigorous apprenticeship with Brutal Beast, 
Cape Cat, Wee Scott, and Indian, were you privileged to race 
a Star. And then, of course, only if you owned one, and were 
a boy. Girls were understood to lack the necessary judgment 
and stamina. 

Fran's gaze, unsatisfied, ranged deeper into the shop. Her 
humming ceased for a moment. Was it—but no, that was 
Hugh Penny’s Starfish. She recognized the deep scratch on 
her quarter where Hugh had fouled the outer mark last 
Labor Day. Very like, though. 

Then she heard the noise. A faint high squeaking, inside. 


Star Dust 


A boat knows her own skipper, and Fran proved 


it in a wild race with a black squall blowing 


Wheee-wheee .. . wheee-wheee. . . . Darkness was falling 
swiftly now. She knew that sound at once, a hack saw on soft 
metal. Workmen left the yard at four-thirty, and it was now 
nearly seven. Queer. But she had no right here—now. The 
pain dug at her heart. She took her lip in her teeth, looked 
askance at the darkening harbor, and moved quickly to 
the door. 

Forgetting its pulleyed line and weight, she was too late to 
prevent a muffled tw as it closed behind her. That sound 
went whispering round the cavernous building. The hack 
saw stopped. 

“Hullo,” said a voice. 

“Hullo,” Fran said faintly, and went toward the voice and 
a pale radiance that lay on the closed double doors of 
the shop. 


AY TAR DUST stood at the head of the ways, ready to slide 
out of winter quarters. Fran’s eyes glowed at sight of 
the boat—came alive like still candles in the voiceless and 
natural greeting that marks a personal friendship. Then they 
widened with alarm, almost with horror. 

“What—are you doing?” she whispered. 

Under the boat's stern crouched a lanky boy in singlet and 
ducks no longer white, hack saw in one hand, flash light in 
the other. At her words he started, his amazingly red head 
bumped the overhang, and he turned with a wide rueful 
grin. “Just playing a tune,” he drawled. “Hope you like it.” 
He bent again to his work. 

Fran laid a hand on the boat’s smooth planking. Her eyes 
were pitiful. “You don’t understand. I asked—what 
are you doing?” 

The boy stood up, his blue eyes grave and 





observant. “My mistake. I’m Steve / 
Barter. We come from Long 
Beach, got the Cool- y / 
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THE FIRST LEG WAS A 
BEAT NORTHWARD 
PAST THE SHOALS OFF 

SANKATY HEAD. 
; HUGH’S “STARFISH” 
j HAD TACKED ACROSS 
THEIR BOWS WITH 
PLENTY OF CLEAR- 
ANCE, AND WAS NOW 
TWO LENGTHS AHEAD 


idge place for the summer. Dad's bought this boat. I’m tak- 
ing some lead off her keel.” 

“But she doesn’t need any lead off her keel. You're ruin- 
ing her.” 

The boy stared, his jaw stiffened. “Yeah?” he said. “I've 
figured her sail area, displacement, center of gravity, and re- 
sistance—and I say she does.” 

“She won the Interclub Finals last Labor Day, just as 
she is.” 

“Somebody got out and pushed her, then. Or a better boat 
gave up.” 


|S pas bit her lip, remembering Hugh's Starfish. But that 
was absurd. Bill had said— 

“Of course, you may know more about it,” the boy went 
on, with a touch of irony. ‘“We've raced these things for years 
out on the West Coast. No fooling!” 

“Things!” she gasped. ‘What right have you—” 

He grinned disarmingly, and his hand spanked Star 
Dust's glossy sheer. “Yes, things. Only a boat, after all,” 
he chuckled. ‘‘Only a racing machine. First place goes 
to a man—the one who figures closest on time, wind, 
tide.” His grin faded at sight of her shocked face. 
“Sorry,” he drawled. Then his eyes opened wide. 
“If you don’t mind, who the dickens are you?” 

The tears came in spite of her. “Only the sis- 
ter of the boy who used to own this boat,” she 
faltered, and made blindly for the door. 

He overtook her at the threshold, bash- 
fully touched her arm. “Hi, wait a bit! 

I—that was dumb of me. Awfully 
sorry. You see, I don’t know any- 
body here. But I've heard of Bill 


Day—everybody has. Why, good ‘ 
grief! That's why I wanted the / 
boat. Knew whatever he sailed — 
would be good.” 7 


“That's all right,” Fran 
said, very low. The pain 
at her heart was easier. 
This boy had heard of 
her adored brother. 
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“You sailed with him?’ His voice was sympathetic. 

“Always,” she said fiercely. ““Except—’” She was going to 
add “in races,” but had no chance. 

“That settles it,’ he cut in. ““You know the boat.” There 
was another pause. “Will you crew for me?” 

She stared at him, her lip trembling. ‘Girls don’t skipper 
on crew Star boats.” 

“Why not? Any law against it?” 

“N-no. Tradition.” 

“Eyewash! Will you?” 

Fran looked steadily at him. The pain was gone. “Yes,” 
she said. 

“Shake.” 

Over their handclasp, the two redheads smiled. 

“But you're wrong about that keel,’ she added quietly. 

“Oh, yeah?” 

“And awfully wrong about Star Dust being just a ma- 
chine.” 

He laughed aloud. ‘‘The crew will 
speak when spoken to.” 

Fran nodded, snapped a burlesque 
salute. 

“And always address their com- 
mander as ‘sir.’ ” 

“Aye, aye—sir.” 


to laughter ran over the quiet 
hulls in the dusky shop. 

That was the issue—an attitude, a 
state of mind about a boat; and for 
a few days it remained like that, po- 
litely submerged. There are a good 
many ways in sailing by which this 
difference of opinion is marked. Run- 
ning free, one man will watch to see 
if ‘‘she wants to gybe” and act accord- 
ingly; another will throw her over 
regardless, sure that he knows best. 
One will let her luff and fall off when 
she is ready, another will force her up 
and steady her by a preconceived split- 
second rhythm of his own. 

Bill’s way had been the first. For 
the past three summers, and right up 
to his final sickness, he and Fran had 
been in perfect agreement in this mat- 
ter. Partners, really. In fact, Bill used 
to say: “In small-boat sailing, the di- 
vine right of kings and skippers is the 
bunk. Three heads are better than one. I want the other man 
in the cockpit to feel that he and I are only deck hands. We're 
the crew, Star Dust is the skipper. That's why I named her 
that. If we lose, it’s because we didn’t understand her orders, 
or were slow in obeying them. She can’t be -wrong.”” There 
were three cups on the mantel at home that agreed with 
Bill. 

But to Steve Barter, all this was blather. He said so, laugh- 
ing genially. Out on the West Coast .. . 

So Fran had to lie low, step lively when Steve passed the 
word, and keep her opinion to herself. After all, being that 
sort of a crew was better than being no crew at all. But she 
was torn between joy at being aboard Star Dust again, and 
grief at the way Steve Barter handled, manhandled her. 

The first afternoon, about a week later, when they “‘tried 
her out” as Steve put it, to Fran it seemed that the boat was 
bewildered, desperate. And no wonder, with fifty pounds 
off her keel. Could Steve know more than the architect who 
designed her? He kept chuckling that the change made her 
draft less by six inches, but Fran couldn’t see any merit in 
that. The boat had lost her steadiness; she was tender and 
panicky under the westerly puffs that swooped darkly at 


Rain at Night 
—in early spring— 
By SARA HENDERSON Hay 


There is no lovelier sound 
Than the unhurried rain 
Walking a quiet world. 

The snug roots underground 
Startle to life again; 

And every seed, close-curled, 
Dreaming of summer bloom, 
Stirs in its narrow room. 


Warm in my flesh and blood, 
Half wakeful, half a-drowse, 
I hear the silver voice, 

And like some happy bud, 

Or root, or seed, would rouse 
And quicken, and rejoice— 
As if, at this strange hour, 

I, too, might rise in flower! 
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them off the headlands. Fran rode the windward rail in 
bitter silence. Kinneys’ Lone Star, also out for a spin, worked 
through their lee and went ahead, with Stan Kinney grinning 
and shaking a rope’s end at them. Steve seemed utterly 
unaware of this humiliating episode. He drove Star Dust 
doggedly, ruthlessly as a Gloucesterman; he held her down 
to every squall as if determined to capsize her; and when, 
drenched to the skin, they made the float at sundown, he 
expressed himself as satisfied. 

“Now we'll see what she'll do in light airs,’ he said bland- 
ly. “Meantime we must take eight inches off her peak and 
stiffen her with a batten or two. She’s a mite lazy on the 
wind.” 

Star Dust—lazy? Fran flushed angrily, started to speak. 
Remembering, she caught herself and turned away. Speak- 
ing wouldn’t do the slightest good. Nothing would convince 
Steve Barter that anybody but himself could be right. Noth- 
ing would show him that without 
imagination—respect for and sym- 
— with the boat itself—all his 
<nowledge of marine architecture and 
aérodynamucs was useless. Nothing, 
that is, but maybe coming home last in 
a big race. That might cure him. But 
it would break Star Dust’s heart. 

They sailed again; they tried her 
out in light airs. Under such condi- 
tions, Star Dust had always done well. 
She had seemed in easy weather to 
make way out of nothing. But no 
more. Fran felt the heaviness, the 
sullenness in the boat’s behavior that 
afternoon. Star Dust looked queer 
with her shortened peak and rigid 
battens, and knew it. Grant Wales, 
ghosting by in the Starling, stared in 
amazement. Fran turned away from 
his pitying look. But Steve, the idiot, 
was again smugly satisfied. ‘‘Wants a 
bigger spinnaker,” was all he said. 
“She's a pretty good boat, I guess.” 

That faint praise was the last 
straw. 

Fran waited till they had drifted in 
to the float and got out. Then she said 
quietly: “While we're aboard I'll keep 
still. But I’m nobody's crew when 
we're ashore. You can fire me if you 
like, but I’ve got to say something. 
You may know a lot about boat-building, but you don’t know 
a thing about this boat. You're killing her by inches.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You're a putterer. You can’t leave well enough alone.” 
Her voice was no longer quiet, and the hot tears lay close. 
“You haven't the slightest notion what Star Dust means 
to—" 

Looking at her through narrowed eyes, he asked, “What 
does it mean? What /s star dust?” 

She paused, surprised that he wasn’t angry. The idea was 
so close to her, it was hard to express. ‘Star dust,” she said 
in a changed voice, “‘is all those nameless pin-points of light 
that shine because they like to, without any glory. It—it’s 
the fun of the thing. Bill wanted it to mean that the boat 
is the skipper, and we're only crew. He thought it was silly 
for the papers and everybody to make such a fuss about 
people, printing their photographs and all. He used to say, 
‘We're not the stars, the boats are.’ Oh, I guess it sounds 
pretty silly—to you. G-go ahead and fire me, Steve.” 

He looked quietly off to where the boat rode her mooring 
in the crowded harbor. Overhead the stars were coming out, 
one by one. He glanced up at them and laughed. “Fire you? 
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I'm going to keep you just to prove how wrong you are. 
Saturday at nine, remember.” 

And that was the only talk they had before the season’s 
first big race, the Club Team trials. 


ATURDAY brought tremendous weather. A northwest 
wind had begun blowing at midnight, and by nine o'clock 

the bay was pressed flat and black, with white horses running 
under a sinister cloud cap that filled the sky. For anything 
but Stars the no-race pennant would have been broken out 
at once, everybody satisfied. But those boats took what came 
and liked it. 

Nevertheless Ben Folkstone put a reef in Startler, the 
Kinneys tied two in their Lone Star. This at the float, every- 
body muffled in oilskins, and the club verandah and rocky 
shore already black with people. “One or two?” Fran asked 
Steve as they got Star Dust ready. 

“One or two what?’ He was studying the course signals 
flying from the judges’ boat offshore, and humming absently. 

“Reefs.” 

“Oh. None.” 

They shoved off. 
Jib) and = mainsail 
cracked once and fell 
re and the boat 
stood over on her ear. 
The warning gun 
boomed. The harbor 
seemed full of white 
sails now—Starling, 
Starfish, Starboard, 
Lone Star, Startler, 
Pole Star—bending, 
fluttering, jockeying 
for position below 
the line. Faces were 
grim, for a single 
mistake meant dis- 
qualification as well 
as a bath. Steve 
hunched with the til- 
ler under his arm, in- 
tent on the stop watch 
in his fist. His face was blank, half smiling. Fran, crouched 
beside him at the jib-sheet cleats, saw him as a machine, aloof 
and indomitable. Then the watch went to his pocket. With a 
crash the boat gybed over, and her rail dipped under as she 
spun into the wind and dived for the line. 

“Bail,” said Steve, his feet awash. 

“She's a self-bailer.” 

“Bail anyway. She can't take care of what she’s going 
to ship today.” 

They crossed superbly, with the gun to a second, in the 
weather berth a a length ahead of Hugh; the others 
streamed out astern, and Fran knew then that the boat with 
the scratch on her quarter meant to finish last Labor Day's 
argument here and now. In a hundred yards she had climbed 
through Star Dust’s lee and gone ahead. Steve gave no sign. 
Faint cheers flapped and died ashore. 

“Anybody else coming?” Steve grunted, looking only 
ahead. 

“Nobody near.” 

“Keep me posted.” He settled himself, drenched as an 
otter, half smiling. 

That first leg was a beat northward past the shoals off 
Sankaty Head. Starfish had tacked across their bows, with 
plenty of clearance and the right of way. Steve followed, 
but the other boat had two lengths and the wind on him as 
they headed for the ledges. Soon Hugh came about again, 
evidently planning to turn the first mark with another hitch 
and give the ledges a wide berth. But Steve held on. The sec- 
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onds dragged. . . . Black rocks, lacy white surf loomed dead 
ahead. Fran bit her lip, paling. 

“You'll have her ashore.” 

“You forget those six inches. We need ’em. I know this 
water.” 

Steve’s teeth showed; his knuckles were white on the til- 
ler. They held on until one jagged spine fled past, another 
creamed hissing under her very forefoot. Then she swerved, 
lay over, streaked away. Hugh was twenty yards ahead, but 
they had the wind of him now. They passed him as, below 
the buoy, he had to tack again. They rounded the mark in 
the lead once more. 

Fran had been so busy bailing, she had had small chance 













Is ANYBODY ELSi 
COMING?” HE GRUNT- 
ED, LOOKING AHEAD 


to watch the boat's performance. Running free had always 
been Star Dust’s best bet; she could watch now. The pack 
astern had gained while Steve worked to windward, but 
they soon fell back. The boat Bill had. loved picked up her 
skirts and flew for the open sea. 


TEVE BARTER was muttering something about the spin- 
naker! If they could only set it. Trouble was— 

Suddenly Fran saw the truth. Steve was getting more 
out of Star Dust than had ever been got before. Those two, 
man and boat, had by some magic become one. Star Dust, 
balky and hesitant last week, had accepted her new master. 
There was eagerness in every line and surge of her. The 
boat had found herself again. 

“You were right, Steve!’ Fran cried. “Don’t forget | 
said so.” 

He frowned as if all that was beside the point. His drip- 
ping face looked white against the dark water. “Keep me 
posted !’” he called hoarsely. 

At that Fran threw a guilty look astern, and cried out. 
There stood Hugh’s Starfish, a hissing white bone in her 
teeth, right on top of them! She had hugged the buoy to 
regain her lost weather berth. She had come on like ven- 
geance. And even as Fran looked she felt Star Dust falter, 
as the other straining mainsail (Continued on page 34) 
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“You sailed with him?” His voice was sympathetic. 

“Always,” she said fiercely. ‘“‘Except—’’ She was going to 
add “‘in races,” but had no chance. 

“That settles it,’ he cut in. “You know the boat.’ There 
was another pause. ‘Will you crew for me?” 

She stared at him, her lip trembling. ‘Girls don’t skipper 
on crew Star boats.” 

“Why not? Any law against it?” 

“N-no. Tradition.” 

“Eyewash! Will you?” 

Fran looked steadily at him. The pain was gone. “Yes,” 
she said. 

“Shake.” 

Over their handclasp, the two redheads smiled. 

“But you're wrong about that keel,’” she added quietly. 

“Oh, yeah?” 

“And awfully wrong about Star Dust being just a ma- 
chine.” 

He laughed aloud. ‘“The crew will 
speak when spoken to.” 

Fran nodded, snapped a burlesque 
salute. 

“And always address their com- 
mander as ‘sir.’ ”’ 

“Aye, aye—sir.” 


7 laughter ran over the quiet 
hulls in the dusky shop. 

That was the issue—an attitude, a 
state of mind about a boat; and for 
a few days it remained like that, po- 
litely submerged. There are a good 
many ways in sailing by which this 
difference of opinion is marked. Run- 
ning free, one man will watch to see 
if “she wants to gybe’’ and act accord- 
ingly; another will throw her over 
regardless, sure that he knows best. 
One will let her luff and fall off when 
she is ready, another will force her up 
and steady her by a preconceived split- 
second rhythm of his own. 

Bill’s way had been the first. For 
the past three summers, and right up 
to his final sickness, he and Fran had 
been in perfect agreement in this mat- 
ter. Partners, really. In fact, Bill used 
to say: ‘In small-boat sailing, the di- 
vine right of kings and skippers is the 
bunk. Three heads are better than one. I want the other man 
in the cockpit to feel that he and I are only deck hands. We're 
the crew, Star Dust is the skipper. That's why I named her 
that. If we lose, it’s because we didn’t understand her orders, 
or were slow in obeying them. She can't be wrong.” There 
were three cups on the mantel at home that agreed with 
Bill. 

But to Steve Barter, all this was blather. He said so, laugh- 
ing genially. Out on the West Coast . . . 

So Fran had to lie low, step lively when Steve passed the 
word, and keep her opinion to herself. After all, being that 
sort of a crew was better than being no crew at all. But she 
was torn between joy at being aboard Star Dust again, and 
grief at the way Steve Barter handled, manhandled her. 

The first afternoon, about a week later, when they “‘tried 
her out” as Steve put it, to Fran it seemed that the boat was 
bewildered, desperate. And no wonder, with fifty pounds 
off her keel. Could Steve know more than the architect who 
designed her? He kept chuckling that the change made her 
draft less by six inches, but Fran couldn’t see any merit in 
that. The boat had lost her steadiness; she was tender and 
panicky under the westerly puffs that swooped darkly at 


Rain at Night 
—in early spring— 
By SARA HENDERSON Hay 


There is no lovelier sound 
Than the unhurried rain 
Walking a quiet world. 

The snug roots underground 
Startle to life again; 

And every seed, close-curled, 
Dreaming of summer bloom, 
Stirs in its narrow room. 


Warm in my flesh and blood, 
Half wakeful, half a-drowse, 
I hear the silver voice, 

And like some happy bud, 
Or root, or seed, would rouse straw. 
And quicken, and rejoice— 
As if, at this strange hour, 

I, too, might rise in flower! 
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them off the headlands. Fran rode the windward rail in 
bitter silence. Kinneys’ Lone Star, also out for a spin, worked 
through their lee and went ahead, with Stan Kinney grinning 
and shaking a rope’s end at them. Steve seemed utterly 
unaware of this humiliating episode. He drove Star Dust 
doggedly, ruthlessly as a Gloucesterman; he held her down 
to every squall as if determined to capsize her; and when, 
drenched to the skin, they made the float at sundown, he 
expressed himself as satisfied. 

“Now we'll see what she'll do in light airs,” he said bland- 
ly. “Meantime we must take eight inches off her peak and 
stiffen her with a batten or two. She's a mite lazy on the 
wind.” 

Star Dust—lazy? Fran flushed angrily, started to speak. 
Remembering, she caught herself and turned away. Speak- 
ing wouldn't do the slightest good. Nothing would convince 
Steve Barter that anybody but himself could be right. Noth- 
ing would show him that without 
imagination—respect for and sym- 
pathy with the boat itself—all his 
knowledge of marine architecture and 
aérodynamucs was useless. Nothing, 
that is, but maybe coming home last in 
a big race. That might cure him. But 
it would break Star Dust’s heart. 

They sailed again; they tried her 
out in light airs. Under such condi- 
tions, Siar Dust had always done well. 
She had seemed in easy weather to 
make way out of nothing. But no 
more. Fran felt the heaviness, the 
sullenness in the boat’s behavior that 
afternoon. Star Dust looked queer 
with her shortened peak and rigid 
battens, and knew it. Grant Wales, 
ghosting by in the Starling, stared in 
amazement. Fran turned away from 
his pitying look. But Steve, the idiot, 
was again smugly satisfied. “Wants a 
bigger spinnaker,’ was all he said. 
“She's a pretty good boat, I guess.” 

That faint praise was the last 


Fran waited till they had drifted in 
to the float and got out. Then she said 
quietly: “While we’re aboard I'll keep 
still. But I'm nobody's crew when 
we're ashore. You can fire me if you 
like, but I’ve got to say something. 
You may know a lot about boat-building, but you don’t know 
a thing about this boat. You're killing her by inches.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You're a putterer. You can’t leave well enough alone.” 
Her voice was no longer quiet, and the hot tears lay close. 
“You haven't the slightest notion what Star Dust means 
to—” 
Looking at her through narrowed eyes, he asked, “What 
does it mean? What js star dust?” 

She paused, surprised that he wasn’t angry. The idea was 
so close to her, it was hard to express. “Star dust,”” she said 
in a changed voice, ‘‘is all those nameless pin-points of light 
that shine because they like to, without any glory. It—it’s 
the fun of the thing. Bill wanted it to mean that the boat 
is the skipper, and we're only crew. He thought it was silly 
for the papers and everybody to make such a fuss about 
people, printing their photographs and all. He used to say, 
"We're not the stars, the boats are.’ Oh, I guess it sounds 
pretty silly—to you. G-go ahead and fire me, Steve.” 

He looked quietly off to where the boat rode her mooring 
in the crowded harbor. Overhead the stars were coming out, 
one by one. He glanced up at them and laughed. “Fire you? 
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I'm going to keep you just to prove how wrong you are. 
Saturday at nine, remember.” 

And that was the only talk they had before the season's 
first big race, the Club Team trials. 


pte race td brought tremendous weather. A northwest 
wind had begun blowing at midnight, and by nine o'clock 
the bay was pressed flat and black, with white horses running 
under a sinister cloud cap that filled the sky. For anything 
but Stars the no-race pennant would have been broken out 
at once, everybody satisfied. But those boats took what came 
and liked it. 

Nevertheless Ben Folkstone put a reef in Startler, the 
Kinneys tied two in their Lone Star. This at the float, every- 
body muffled in oilskins, and the club verandah and rocky 
shore already black with people. ‘One or two?’ Fran asked 
Steve as they got Star Dust ready. 

“One or two what?” He was studying the course signals 
flying from the judges’ boat offshore, and humming absently. 

“Reefs.” 

“Oh. None.” 

They shoved off. 
Jib and = mainsail 
cracked once and fell 
asleep, and the boat 
stood over on her ear. 
The warning gun 
boomed. The harbor 
seemed full of white 
sails now—Starling, 
Starfish, Starboard, 
Lone Star, Startler, 
Pole Star—bending, 
fluttering, jockeying 
for position below 
the line. Faces were 
grim, for a single 
mistake meant dis- 
qualification as well 
as a bath. Steve 
hunched with the til- 
ler under his arm, in- 
tent on the stop watch 
in his fist. His face was blank, half smiling. Fran, crouched 
beside him at the jib-sheet cleats, saw him as a machine, aloof 
and indomitable. Then the watch went to his pocket. With a 
crash the boat gybed over, and her rail dipped under as she 
spun into the wind and dived for the line. 

“Bail,” said Steve, his feet awash. 

“She's a self-bailer.” 

“Bail anyway. She can’t take care of what she’s going 
to ship today.” 

They crossed superbly, with the gun to a second, in the 
weather berth and a length ahead of Hugh; the others 
streamed out astern, and Fran knew then that the boat with 
the scratch on her quarter meant to finish last Labor Day’s 
argument here and now. In a hundred yards she had climbed 
through Star Dust’s lee and gone ahead. Steve gave no sign. 
Faint cheers flapped and died ashore. 

“Anybody else coming?” Steve grunted, looking only 
ahead. 

‘Nobody near.” 

“Keep me posted.” He settled himself, drenched as an 
otter, half smiling. 

That first leg was a beat northward past the shoals off 
Sankaty Head. Starfish had tacked across their bows, with 
plenty of clearance and the right of way. Steve followed, 
but the other boat had two lengths and the wind on him as 
they headed for the ledges. Soon Hugh came about again, 
evidently planning to turn the first mark with another hitch 
and give the ledges a wide berth. But Steve held on. The sec- 
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onds dragged. . . . Black rocks, lacy white surf loomed dead 
ahead. Fran bit her lip, paling. 

“You'll have her ashore.” 

“You forget those six inches. We need ‘em. I know this 
water.” 

Steve’s teeth showed; his knuckles were white on the til- 
ler. They held on until one jagged spine fled past, another 
creamed hissing under her very forefoot. Then she swerved, 
lay over, streaked away. Hugh was twenty yards ahead, but 
they had the wind of him now. They passed him as, below 
the buoy, he had to tack again. They rounded the mark in 
the lead once more. 

Fran had been so busy bailing, she had had small chance 













Is ANYBODY ELSi 
COMING ?""HE GRUNT- 
ED, LOOKING AHEAD 


to watch the boat’s performance. Running free had always 
been Star Dust's best bet; she could watch now. The pack 
astern had gained while Steve worked to windward, but 
they soon fell back. The boat Bill had. loved picked up her 
skirts and flew for the open sea. 


pe BARTER was muttering something about the spin- 
naker! If they could only set it. Trouble was— 

Suddenly Fran saw the truth. Steve was getting more 
out of Star Dust than had ever been got before. Those two, 
man and boat, had by some magic become one. Star Dust, 
balky and hesitant last week, had accepted her new master. 
There was eagerness in every line and surge of her. The 
boat had found herself again. 

“You were right, Steve!” 
said so.” 

He frowned as if all that was beside the point. His drip- 
ping face looked white against the dark water. “Keep me 
posted !’” he called hoarsely. 

At that Fran threw a guilty look astern, and cried out. 
There stood Hugh’s Starfish, a hissing white bone in her 
teeth, right on top of them! She had hugged the buoy to 
regain her lost weather berth. She had come on like ven- 
geance. And even as Fran looked she felt Star Dust falter, 
as the other straining mainsail (Continued on page 34) 


Fran cried. “Don't forget 1 
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HALL 


BUT BIG JOHN HATCHER 
SHOWED NO SIGNS OF 
EMOTION. “DID YOU 
CARVE UP MY YOUNG- 
UN?” HE DEMANDED, 
HIS RIFLE CLENCHED 
FAST IN _ READINESS 


HEY were new 
beads, crystals 
clear as creek wa- 


ter, and when Martha 
Mary held them in the 
sunlight they were full 
of colors as bright and 
varied as those on the 
backs of the rainbow 
trout that darted in the 
pools of Dog-Leg 
Creek. Martha Mary 
had bought the beads 
at the Forks store. 
They had cost twenty ; 
cents—twenty cents that she had slowly accumulated in the 
course of the summer. 

“Look, Mammy, see how they’re a-glinting,” she cried 
as she lifted them from the gourd in which she kept them on 
the corner shelf, well out of reach of Little John’s greedy 
hands, “ ’Pears like they must hate biding there in this dark 
corner, they smile so purty-like when they're in the light.” 

Mrs. Hatcher rose stiffly from before the hearth where 
she had just set a pan of corn pone to bake for dinner. She 
glanced at Martha Mary’s eagerly lighted, freckle-spattered 
face, and her own dull eyes were suddenly anxious. 

“You'd best put them purties away,” she said in a low 
voice. “You know well enough Pappy hain’t nary use fer 
sech trifles. There’s no telling what he’ll do, if he cotches 
you a-mooning over them beads ag’in.” 

““Marthy! Marthy Mary!” called a deep voice from the 
porch. “Fetch Little John back. He’s plumb down to the 
gate.” 

Quickly she dropped the crystals into the gourd, and 
shoved it back on the shelf. Her bare feet bounded out of 
the door, and leaped over a hog snoring on the steps. Down 
across the hillside yard she ran. It was a tiny yard, a bare 
clearing that lay on the forest-clad mountainside like a spot 
burned there by the heat of the Kentucky sun. 

“Make haste!”’ her father called from the porch where he 
sat cleaning his rifle. “He'll be outen that gate afore you git 
thar.” 

Little John had squeezed halfway through the loosely 
fastened picket gate. He gave a last frantic wriggle as he 
saw his sister coming, but it was too late. Martha Mary 
caught the patched seat of his overalls and pulled him back 
into the yard. The three-year-old’s round face screwed up 
and he broke into a loud wail, as his plan of getting down 
to the creek at the foot of the hill was thwarted. 

“Come along, John,” Martha Mary wheedled, as she half 








dragged, half carried him up the slope. 

“I'll make you a doll outen corn husks. And I'll 

fix hit a cradle, too, outen a box I found. But you 
got to stop being so briggaty, or I won't contrive ary thing 
fer you.” 

Little John’s wails ceased, and the smile that made them 
all his slaves wrinkled up the corners of his blue eyes, short- 
ened his perky nose, and tilted up the corners of his impish 
mouth. Even his yellow curls seemed to glow more brightly 
in the sun. 


OME here, young-un,” called Big John Hatcher from 

the porch. “Come here, and I'll tell you what I think 
of no-count boys what runs away.” But the warmth of the 
voice belied the severity of the words, so that Little John 
dropped Martha Mary’s hand and ran on short, wobbly 
legs up the hill. Big John swung the boy to his knee and 
beamed down fondly at him. Martha Mary, seeing them 
together, felt a sudden lump in her throat. She could never 
remember Pappy’s playing with her like that. He hadn't 
much use for girl young-uns, especially anyone as mousy 
as herself. Pappy was quiet, too, but his was a strong quiet- 
ness. When he spoke, folks listened. -And if words weren't 
enough, he always had his hard-knuckled fists and his gun. 
Everybody on Dog-Leg admired John Hatcher, no one more 
than his daughter. 

For a few minutes Martha Mary paused uncertainly on 
the steps watching her father jounce Little John up and down 
on his knee. She wished they would notice her, take her into 
their play. 

“Little John was nigh through that gate,” she ventured 
in a voice as subdued as the faded gray of her calico dress. 
“He’s harder’n a red squirrel to keep hold on these days.” 

She waited, There was no answer. Little John dug his 
head into his father’s stomach, and Big John bent his shaggy 
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black head over him, while deep chuckles came from his 
throat. Martha Mary's small mouth tightened and she 
walked quickly into the one-room log cabin. Her mother 
looked up from the hearth. 

“Pappy didn’t quarrel at you, did he?” she asked anxi- 
ously. “I didn’t hear him.” 


onmgeacaiy Mary shook her brown head. ‘No. He didn’t 
say ary thing. He was too busy a-playing with Little 
John.” 

Mrs. Hatcher nodded her understanding. “‘Hit's a sight 
to the world how pappys do pleasure in their boy young- 
uns,” she murmured. Then she added, ‘“Fer-why don’t you 
pick some berries afore dinner? They'd be right tasty on a 
hot day like this. I hain’t put hand to that patch up yonder 
fer a right smart spell.” 

Listlessly Martha Mary picked up a tin can and went out- 
side. It was restful picking blackberries in the cool shade at 
the edge of the clearing. 

“I reckon my sperrits wouldn't git so gaumed up, if I 
could git away oftener from the house,” she told herself. 
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The story of a mountain girl's revolt 


against the superstitions which 
menaced her brother's life 


“But hit's having to stay away from 
school ‘n’ mind Little John ary minute 
that makes ary thing I do seem weari- 
some. If hit wa’n’t fer saving to buy my 
beads and pleasuring in ’em since | got 
‘em, I allow I'd go plumb silly in my 
headpiece.” 


Y the time Mrs. Hatcher's voice 

rang out calling her to dinner, 
Martha Mary felt quieted and refreshed, 
so that she ran eagerly down the hill. 
As she neared the back door she saw 
Little John’s chubby figure squatting 
down while he pounded something with 
a rock. 

“What you a-hammering, Johnny 
Boy?” she called out gayly. “Take keer 
you don’t chop off your fingers.” 

Then, as she came closer, the smile 
faded from her lips. Little John was 
crushing something—something _ that 
glittered like bits of ice on the ground. 
With a bound she reached him, and 
stared down in tense, anguished silence. 
Then she grabbed him by the shoulder 
and shook him until his yellow curls 
were a blurred, waving mass before her 
eyes, and his cries came choppily. 

“My beads! My purties!” she panted. 
“Oh, you've ruint “em. You’ve smashed 
‘em into powder. You're a bad, evil- 
hearted young-un.” 

A strong hand gripping her arm, jerking her up, brought 
her to her senses. 

“Leave loose of him,” her father’s voice fairly roared. 
Glancing up into his face, she saw only his great eyes, black 
with fury, hating her. And then he pushed her aside, picked 
up the weeping John and patted him on the back while he 
murmured endearments. Martha Mary looked up at her 
mother who stood, white-faced and shrinking, in the door- 
way. 

“I went down to the creek,” her mother was saying. “He 
must ’a’ clumb up and got the beads whilst I was gone.” 

Martha Mary stared back at her dumbly, while tears rolled 
unheeded down her thin cheeks. She turned to her father. 
“I—I didn’t aim to hurt him,” she choked. “But I—I 
pleasured so in them bead-purties.” 

Above the child’s head her father looked down at her in 
silence. And beneath the scorn of his look Martha Mary 
turned and slipped away around the side of the cabin. Un- 
thinking where she was bound, she hurried down to the 
creek and started up the trail that wound back and forth 
across the branch. A hot stillness pressed low over the valley. 
The grass along the creek banks drooped yellow with sun- 
scorch. Leaves, dried and crumpled, let go their hold of the 
boughs overhanging the creek and fell listlessly down upon 
the slow-moving water. The splashing of Martha Mary’s 
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feet as she crossed and recrossed the branch was the only 
sound, the only suggestion of coolness. 

“Hit’s pure foolishness to strive after another string,’ she 
told herself sternly as she went. “Hit would be months 
afore I'd have enough money saved up. And if I did buy 
the purties, Pappy’d shorely see em and git powerful angry. 
He won't forget my laying hands on Johnny. Pappy’s re- 
membrance is long as Dog-Leg Creek.” 

The days drifted by as aimlessly as the clouds in the hot 
blue sky. Summer passed, like days in a dream. In no time 
at all it was autumn and the nights were sharp. 


5 dese ona Pappy was away, Little John clung to 
his sister, tagging her around the house and yard, 
getting in her way. But Martha Mary did not mind. He was 
company. His piping voice made the stillness of the place 
less oppressive. His small hand clasping hers as they walked 
to the creek for water made the way shorter, the climb back 
easier. When she was free to play with him, Martha Mary 
threw herself feverishly into entertaining him, as though 
to compensate for her loss of temper that hot August noon. 
Little John accepted her attentions joyously, the incident long 
since forgotten. But often in the midst of a game he would 
grow suddenly quiet, and cocking his head ask, “Pappy 
come home, Marthy? Whar’s Pappy?” 

““He’s jest downcreek, Johnny,” she explained in answer 
to the familiar question, as she “battled” clothes one morn- 
ing in the creek while the boy played on the bank near her. 

“I want Pappy,” he whimpered. 

Martha Mary sighed. He was never really happy without 
Pappy. Pappy and Johnny didn’t really care much about 
either herself or Mammy. In fact, Pappy had scarcely noticed 
her since he found her shaking Johnny that day. 

She squatted back on her bare heels and pushed her brown 
hair from her forehead. ‘Want I should make you a boat?” 
she coaxed. 

But he shook his head. “Johnny hot,” he said petulantly. 

“That's likely. I’m steaming, too.’’ But she leaned for- 
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ward and touched his cheek. How hot it felt! His eyes, too, 
looked different. Their blue shone with unnatural brilliance, 
and there were purple smudges beneath them. 

Martha Mary jumped up, washing forgotten, and picked 
him up in her strong, thin arms. “Let’s go find Mammy,” 
she said tenderly. ‘‘Marthy’ll give you a ride.” 

Usually he protested at leaving the water, but today he lay 
limp and heavy in her arms. 

“Mammy, Johnny don’t feel good,” she called, as she 
set him down on the porch and stood panting beside him. 

Mrs. Hatcher came out and ran a calloused palm over his 
forehead. ““Lawsy sake, but he is burning up. Lay him on the 
bed, whilst I brew some mullein tea. If hit’s a cold a-coming 
on, that'll skeer hit off.’’ 

That evening when Pappy came home, he found Little 
John shivering beneath a heavy layer of blankets. 

“Pappy! Thar’s Pappy!” the child cried hoarsely, trying 
to sit up in bed. 

“Do you allow he’s cotched the croup?” the man asked 
anxiously, sitting beside the bed and rubbing Little John’s 
hands between his big rough palms. 

“I'm afeared so,” answered his wife. “‘Fust, I thought hit 
was a cold. I sent Marthy here to put a piece of his hair in 
the holler stump up back. But that was a long spell back, 
and he hain’t ary better yet. I reckon we'd better give him a 
dose of skunk oil.” 


| sigh held Little John while Mammy poured it down 
his throat. Martha Mary shut her eyes and turned away 
as the boy gagged on the evil-smelling stuff. It didn’t seem 
likely that anything so horrid could make anybody well. 
“Now I'll rub his chest and neck with hit,’ her mother 
said, as they laid Little John, exhausted and nauseated, back 
in bed. “If that don’t work, I don’t know what to do. My 
skullpiece is plumb wearied out from frettin’ fer cures.” 
“If he gits worse tonight, I'll pot a squirrel tomorry,” 
Pappy said. “I’ve heard tell as squirrel brains are a right 
cure for an ailment what nary else (Continued on page 44) 








SHE STOPPED “BATTLING” CLOTHES. JOHNNY WAS NEVER REALLY HAPPY WITHOUT PAPPY, BUT NOW SOMEHOW HE LOOKED DIFFERENT 
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The Girl With Nice Skin 


Practical advice on a subject vital to every girl 


Ne long ago I read with 
great interest an article 
dealing with what girls 
need to know in order to be 
happy and healthy and wise. It 
seemed to me to be a grand article, but seriously in need of 

a P. S., for though the author said that girls should learn to 

wear their clothes becomingly, and to make the most of 

themselves physically, she failed to deal directly with one 
of the greatest problems of adolescent girlhood—I mean the 
cultivation of a nice skin. 

Many girls, growing-up, suffer from pimples, oiliness, 
blackheads and other skin disturb- 
ances. And when I say swffer, I really 
mean suffer, for nothing can so wound 
a gallant spirit, or develop a false 
feeling of inferiority, as the conscious- 
ness that the face is not as fair and 
lovely as it ought to be. 

It used to be the fashion to say that 
a bad skin was a necessary grow- 
ing-up experience. But we know 
a great deal better now. We 
know that it is a condition 
which often may be corrected 
by right methods of care—es- 
pecially by diet and cleansing. 
And we also know that, if the 
trouble does not react to ordin- 
ary hygienic measures, it should 
be called to the attention of a 
good dermatologist, for what 

may very likely be quickly cleared up by simple methods at 

the beginning, if left too long is apt to do permanent damage 
to the skin. 

Doctors say that vigorous cleansing methods are of first 
importance if you are troubled with oily skin, or blackheads. 
The face should be washed with a good plain soap and water 
once or twice a day. Scrub thoroughly and rinse repeatedly 
with warm and then cold water. In scrubbing, pay especial 
attention to the nose and chin, for these are two localities 
that are particularly susceptible. 

If the skin still feels oily after washing, you can pat on 
a little witch-hazel, or other mildly alcoholic liquid. If it 
feels tight and drawn, you-can use glycerin and rose water 
sparingly. 

Stubborn blackheads which do not yield to this cleansing 
method should be extracted, for if left in the skin they may 
become infected and cause pimples. At the drug store you 
can buy a little instrument called a comedon extractor. 
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(Comedon is another name for black- 
head.) This should be sterilized be- 
fore using, by boiling, or by letting it 
stand in alcohol. The hands and face 
should be thoroughly washed in soap 
and water. The spot where the black- 
head is should be bathed with alcohol 
and the comedon extractor applied. 
It works like a little suction pump in 
removing the bit of hardened oil and dirt, which /s the black- 
head. Now touch the spot again with alcohol—and forget 
about it! Above all else, you must learn to keep your fingers 
off your face. Constant picking, pulling and pressing only 
spread infection and mar the skin. 

If a pimple develops, do not squeeze it or pick at it. A 
little alcohol may be helpful in drying up an occasional pim- 
ple. And calomine lotion which you can buy at the drug 
store is also a good thing to use. But persistent pimples 
should be called to the attention of the doctor, as should 
any other skin disturbance. 


Ww: he treats a bad skin, the dermatologist always 
tells his patient that she must pay attention to regular 
intestinal habits, for he believes that no skin can be really 
good if the bowels are balky. And in order to have regular 
intestinal habits, he urges plenty of exercise in the fresh air 
and a well-balanced diet with special emphasis on fruit and 
green vegetables. 

It is not always true that girls have bad skins because they 
eat too much. Many girls whose complexions are spotty, do 
not eat enough; and many eat enough, but not the right 
things. Plenty of well-balanced food is important to the 
growing girl, not only for her health, but also for her com- 
plexion’s sake. If she has difficulty with her skin, she should 
steer clear of rich and greasy foods, but she should certainly 
not starve herself, or eat sketchily or irregularly. 

Eating between meals, eating at odd hours, and substitut- 
ing a soda fountain drink, or a hot dog or hamburger sand- 
wich for regular well-balanced meals are some of the easier 
ways to damage a promising complexion. 

Drink at least eight glasses of water every day. See that you 
have a regular bowel movement. Eat, at scheduled times, 
well-balanced food, with plenty of milk, fruit and vegetables. 
Avoid greasy foods. Try to take your sugar in simple form, 
rather than in the shape of rich indigestible messes. And see 

if your face doesn’t repay 
you. 


(Continued 


on page 40) 
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Synopsis: This is the story of Claire Jameson 
whose skill with sled dogs was known all over 
Alaska. Jake Connolley, famous “dog musher”’ 
(drowned before the story begins) , had taught 
her his secrets; and her attempt to solve the 
mystery of a pack of “ghost dogs” which 
haunted the freight trails and pulled down 
passing teams, is the theme of this tale. Sev- 
eral times the girl encountered the “phantoms” 
but they never attacked her team; and once 
when Indians threatened to kill her brother, Dr. Peter 
Jameson, the ghost dogs appeared and frightened them 
away. Peter believed the beasts to be outlaw dogs ; the aviator, 
Hans Larsen, thought them wolves, but the freighter, Henry 
Tensee, stuck to it that they were specters. 

The Indians and Sourdoughs had never accepted the doc- 
tor because of his modern methods. Claire felt that if her 
dogs could win the Totem Pole Race—the event of the year 
in that part of Alaska—her brother would be carried along 
on the wave of her own popularity. So against his wishes, she 
entered her team, herself driving, with her black Malemute 
King as leader, and Sampson as wheel-dog. All went well 
until Sampson “went crazy” on the trail, a victim of the 
dread ‘Alaska sickness.” 
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HEN King, settling his four feet, 

W slowed the sled to a stuttering halt, 

Claire was already half way to the 

wheel dog, a muzzle in her hand. She flung 

down her mittens and caught his snapping 

jaws in strong fingers primed with the 

muzzle. Released, he fought with the strength 

of four dogs against his harness which kept 
him from destroying the swing dogs. 

The paroxysm lasted no more than three 
minutes. At the end of that time, Claire had decided on her 
course. The other dogs were bunched in terror as far from 
the stricken Malemute as they could get, hindered as they 
were by the tow line. With him behind them, Claire could 
never get them home. There was only one answer, Sampson 
must lead! 

She stripped the harness from the startled King. 

“Get into the sled,” she commanded him brusquely. He 
slunk away from her, tail between his legs. “Oh, King,” she 
cried, dropping to her knees beside him, taking his shamed 
head in her hands. “Don’t you see, don’t you understand ? 
It isn’t you—it’s Sampson. We've got to let him lead. He'll 
pull more than three ordinary dogs. With him ahead, the 
others must follow. He’s crazy, King! Old Sampson, gone 
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crazy!’ She did not know that tears stood in her eyes. She 
scrambled to her feet again. 

“Get into the sled!’ King had never disobeyed that tone. 
He leaped at her command. “If there were fifteen races to 
be lost, I'd never put you in the swing,” she told him loyally. 
“You lead, or you ride—and this time, boy, you ride! Lie 
down! Lie down and let me cover you. You'll freeze riding 
like that!’ She talked to him as she might have talked to 
another person. “Listen,” she said abruptly, ‘‘you lie down, 
or I'll tie you down. We've got to go on, King. We've got 
to win this race. For Pete’s sake!” The words brought a 
shaky laugh to her lips. That laugh ‘restored King’s pride. 
Things were funny, but you did what you were told. He 
knew. He lay down. 

Claire wondered how long she could control the crazy dog. 
Her cry, ‘All right, Sampson! Line out! Mush along!” started 
him safely. He flung himself against the collar as though a 
thousand pounds lay on the sled, and he must pull it in alone. 


C= knew that Sampson, once started, must never be 
allowed to halt, lest he tear down his team-mates. The 
knowledge came to her with shocking force. It emphasized 
her own weariness which overwhelmed her now in tired 
muscles, aching back, arches strained from long hours on the 
runners. She was not conscious of hunger, but a dizziness 
that could be caused only by the need of food made her sway 
precariously as they streaked through the forest, rounding 
abrupt bends in the trail. 

Under the fur coverlet, King did not move. Up ahead, 
Jubilee was kept too busy to question his change of leaders. 
Totem and Patsy still had nothing to say. Claire saw that 
they were tiring. The pace was too strenuous, but she could 
not stop Sampson now. He was in his stride. 

Ahead of them, where the forest trail opened again to a 
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Claire does a heroic deed, and learns the 


secret of the ghost dogs while doing it 


white waste of plain, ran another team. Claire recognized the 
stocky figure of Tubby Benson. She forgot that she was 
racing. Her only thought was a problem—how to pass that 
team without wrecking it. The crazy Sampson might try to 
climb right over it. 

“Haw!” she screamed, not waiting to question her im- 
pulse, ““Haw! Sampson! Jubilee! Totem! Patsy! Haw!’’ The 
three dogs tried to swerve, but Sampson kept stolidly to the 
trail. If he had heard her, he made no sign. They were gain- 
ing incredibly on the other team. 

Claire tried to warn Tubby. 


i driving a crazy dog!” she shouted. “Trail! Trail! 
Clear the trail!’ Tubby’s ears were too well-muffled ; he 
didn’t hear. 

“Haw!” Claire shouted again. Instantly, as though he had 
been waiting for the order, Sampson hawed. The sled tipped 
crazily as they left the rut, but the girl clung to the handle- 
bars with terrified strength. 

And then it was a problem to get him into the rut again! 
No nightmare had ever been so terrible as that race was to 
Claire Jameson. They passed another wayhouse, scarcely 
seeing it. They met the trail again where it back-tracked. By 
this time, the one swing dog and the wheelers were lagging 
on the line. Sampson was carrying half their weight as he 
necked them along, unable to slow his crazy speed. 

At that pace Claire knew they would cover the last fifty 
miles in five hours. It was impossible, incredible. At the end 
of a race to make such time! Her mind halted on a blank. 
Walt Dinsmore’s huskies had come into view. 

Now all joy in passing a sled had left her. It was agony to 
creep up on that team, agony to think of passing it. Claire 
would have given her kennel full of pups to avoid that ap- 
proaching moment. What could she do? What course lay 
open? 

P She reached for the whip that had hung unused on her 
handlebars since the day Pete had given it to her. Now they 
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were within fifty feet of Walt’s sled. She lifted the whip 
above her head, swung it free of coils and cracked it within 
two inches of Sampson’s nose. He swerved. 

“Gee!” Claire screamed, and ripped snow from the frozen 
earth with the rawhide tips of the shot-loaded whip. 

She heard Walt shout something as they caromed past. 
It sounded like, ‘Pink! Using a whip!” But his astonish- 
ment was too complete, her speed too great to make sure. 
On a rising impulse of loathing, she threw the whip as far 
as her lessening strength could send it. It lay in rw like a 
snake on the gleaming snow. 

Abruptly she was spent. Her knees trembled. Her hands 
still clung to the bars, but they were: slipping. 

“King!” she whispered. “King!” 

A dog’s warm tongue caressed her cheek. 

If you were to ask Claire Jameson today about that race, 
she would tell you King won it. It was won by the Jameson 
huskies. No one disputed the fact. Claire herself remembered 
nothing of the finish. She re- 
membered King’s encourage- 
ment ; she remembered pulling 
herself erect again, but no 
more. 

They pried her hands free 
of the handlebars at the finish, 
lifted her feet from the run- 
ners. Boal caught the still 
eager Sampson, trussed him 
as gently as possible, put him 
on the sled, and King led his 
team home. The town went 
mad with shouting over the 
record she had made: one 
hundred and sixty miles in 
twenty-two hours! It was un- 
believable. 

Hans carried the girl up 
through the village and home 
to the cabin, Gran beside him, 
trotting to keep up but saying 
no word of protest. Mrs. 
Tensee had run ahead to give 
Henry the news—but he al- 
ready had it. He had dragged 
himself to the radio. 

Gran put Claire to bed and 
called for a hot-water bottle. 
When it came, she realized she 
needed half a dozen, so Hans 
went scouting around the 
neighborhood for more. He 
came back to a ringing tele- 
phone. 

“Yes!” Gran heard him 
say. ‘It will take me five hours 
to make the round trip before I start from here. Yes. Yes, 
Pete!” 

Gran tugged at his elbow, all joy gone from her eyes. 

“What is it? What’s happened? Tell me!” 

“All right, Pete. I’m starting now.” Hans reached for 
his helmet and fur suit as he relayed the message. 

“Pete's at Crossings. An epidemic has broken out up 
there. He needs vaccine. I’m flying south for it. I'll be back 
here in just five hours. Have Boal drag my big tool-kit out 
where I can pick it up as I go through. Will you do that 
for me, Gran?” 

“An epidemic?” the old lady whispered. “What is it?” 

“Smallpox!” 

The door slammed shut behind the airman as he stepped 
from the warmth of the cabin to the freezing chill of the 
Arctic night. 


High-hatting the Garden 


By RuPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


My garden flowers, I must confess, 
I much prefer in English dress, 
And when my stately larkspurs come help 
I don’t call them delphinium, 

Nor point with pride to columbine 

And say, “My aguilegia’s fine!” 
Forget-me-not of tender blue 

As myosotis will not do; 

Nor digitalis claim the love 

I cherish for my pink foxglove. 

The lily-of-the-valley’s sweeter 

Then convallaria—and neater; 

While dicentra spectabilis 

For bleeding heart mere babble is. 

Sweet pea’s the name I'll give them ever— 
Lathyrus odoratus never! 


The rose is sweet, as Shakespeare’s sung, 
By any name, in any tongue; 
But English primrose far more fair is 
Than Latin primula vulgaris. 
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Gran kept command of herself until she had given Boal 
the order. She found him rubbing the weary dogs, all of 
them sound asleep. In one corner, the muzzled Sampson 
watched them with bloodshot eyes. 

Gran returned to the house and, for the first time since 
she had come to Alaska, gave herself up to terror. Terror 
for Pete, fighting alone in Crossings, waiting for the Flying 
Swede to bring him the only measure of security he could 
get. Security, not for himself, but for the imperiled humans 
up there, begging him for help. 

At the end of five hours, she was in the kitchen grimly 
kneading bread. She had tried to knit. She had tried to read 
to Henry. In desperation at last she had baked two pies 
and a cake, and was elbow deep in bread-dough when the 
clock struck eleven. Namak saw her open the door, straining 
her ears for the reassuring noise of the plane coming toward 
her through the night. 

But Gran heard nothing. For two more hours she waited 
for that heartening throb. It 
did not come. The jangling 
telephone bell broke an un- 
bearable silence. 

“Gran!” It was Hans. 
“Gran, I’m down! Broken 
feed line. I thought I could 
make it through to Crossings 
without stopping for the kit. 
I was wrong. Even that won't 
me now. You'll have to 
wake Claire. She'll have to 
take the stuff through by 
sled.” 

“But she can't! She can’t 
do it!” 


Spee got to do it! Pete’s 
waiting up there. Ed’s in 
Fairbanks. The dogs have had 
a seven-hour rest. Wait! Let 
me talk to her. Nothing mat- 
ters now but Pete, and those 
dying people up there!” 

That cleared Gran’s mind. 
“TI get her,” she said calmly. 
Three minutes later, Claire’s 
sleepy voice came over the 
wire, 

“There’s no other team that 
could do it,” Hans explained. 
“Yours can. It must!” 

Then the girl's clear re- 
joinder. ‘“Why, of course, we 
can do it! Where are you? At 
the Dixie Lodge? That's 
closed now, isn’t it? Oh—you 
broke a window. Then you can hold out til I get there? I'll 
be coming through, Hans. Good-by.” 

Coming through, with a worn-out team! Then she awoke 
completely and remembered. King himself was almost fresh. 
She hadn’t begun to call on his reserve in the race. King 
could drag the others, even if they slept on their feet. 

“Tell Boal to put King in harness again,” she cried to 
Namak. “Tell him I want Rover and Pinto, Jubilee and 
Totem, and Patsy. Tell him to put in that pup I’ve been sav- 
ing. I'll have to use him tonight.” 

Gran, resolutely steadying her fingers, was helping the 
girl to dress. “You must eat something before you start.” 

“Yes,” Claire agreed reasonably, “I must.” Gran could 
have hugged her. No fear here, no terror! 

It remained for Claire to feel that numbing agony on 
the trail. They started, King in the traces, with a burst of 
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speed that lifted her heart and set her ag thumping. 

Ten miles out, they were done. Jubilee was limping. 
Patsy simply stopped. Sampson had asked too much of them 
before. Rover and Pinto and the pup were still fresh—and 
King. But that wasn’t a team; it was a handicap! 

The coal black leader fought his harness, trying to get 
back to the slackers. He whined for Claire to 
help him. But what good to turn him loose to 
whip half-dead dogs? Five miles further on, 
Hans waited. In Crossings Pete struggled alone, 
unarmed. Claire condemned herself bitterly for 
having raced her team. Now, when Pete needed 
them, when there was life and death hanging 
upon their strength, they had none left to give 
her. 


| be my own fault,” the girl cried to her- 
self unhappily. “Pete tried to stop me. I—” 
She halted, petrified. 

Out of the somber night, came the cortege of 
silver ghosts. 

All the old fear returned to congeal Claire’s 
blood. She caught up the magic word Jake had 
taught her. 

“Hallelujah, mush!” she cried in despair for 
her crippled huskies. They tried to respond, 
straightening on the line. With Claire running 
beside them, they even gathered speed. 

With them, ran the specters. Closer now than 
ever before, no more than trotting. They took 
up their familiar position, convoying the King 
dog and Claire. And as they ran, their rippling 
muscles flearing the silver fur of their flanks, 
Claire suddenly knew the answer. 

She knew what brought them. She knew why 
they remained. She knew what they were. 

“Hallelujah!” she murmured, half in prayer. 

It was a strange procession that trailed that 
last five miles to where the Flying Swede waited 
at the abandoned outpost. King and his three 
fresh dogs dragged their weary team-mates for 
two miles before Claire released them, and put 
Jubilee, Totem and Patsy on the sled. After that, 
the going was less heart-breaking, but no speed 
could be made. From time to time, the girl’s 
measuring eye swept the phantoms that padded 
noiselessly through the dusk beside her. From time to time, 
King’s low snarl told what he thought of their attendance. 

Hans was waiting for her, standing outside the cabin, 
swinging one arm against his fur-clad body to fight off the 
numbing chill of the Northern night. In his other hand, he 
held a long box. 

“Pete just called,” he cried, by way of greeting. “He's 
almost at the end of his rope up there. The village has turned 
against him because he didn’t have the vaccine with him. 
I don’t know ” His voice trailed away as he caught sight 
of the three dogs, prone on the sled. 

“Done up,” Claire said briefly. “Help me get them into 
the cabin, Hans. I'm leaving them with you.” 

“Leaving them! You can’t make it through to Crossings 
with a team of four dogs!” 

“No,” Claire agreed, “I can’t.” With methodical pre- 
cision, she loosed the harnessed dogs. 

“What are you doing? The stuff’s got to go through to 
Pete!’ It was the only time that Claire ever heard Hans 
Larsen speak in terror. ‘‘Pete’s life is at stake up there, I tell 
you. What are we going to do?” 

And for the first time in her life, the girl spoke sharply 
to Hans. “First of all,” she said, “we're going to get this 
load off my sled, and my dogs out of harness. After that 2 
Her manner changed abruptly. She laid a hand on the Flying 
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Swede’s arm, turning him back toward the trail over which 
she had come. “Then,” she said, “after that I’m going to 
drive that team. The specters of Frozen Bend!” One mit- 
tened hand lifted to point to the seven gaunt beasts stand- 
ing as though at bay in a semi-circle which fanned out across 
the frozen trail. Behind them, the snowfield stretched end- 





FOR THE FIRST TIME, GRAN GAVE HERSELF UP TO TERROR—TERROR 
FOR PETE FIGHTING ALONE IN CROSSINGS AND WAITING FOR HELP 


lessly away; above them, the night sky loomed, a black 
menace; before them, the slender girl stood for a moment 
contemplating the pack. 

Then, with no further word, she fell to work again. Hans, 
perforce, joined her, his protests as futile as he knew they 
would be when he saw the grim line of her soft lips. 


LAIRE lifted her voice. “Rover, Patsy, Totem, Jubilee !”’ 
One by one, she hazed them into the cabin, their ruffs 
standing high as they turned from the phantom pack that 
still stood, motionless, waiting. As she pulled the door shut 
behind her, her team safe inside, the girl paused and drew 
a deep controlled breath. Then she strode back to her sled. 
Without a word, she took Hans’s package from him and 
stowed it carefully among the fur oo 

Next she turned to King, holding him, a warning hand 
on the fur that rose on the back of his neck. 

“Stand by me, King,” she said gently. A whistle followed, 
clear, melodious, uncanny in that frozen stillness. Hans had 
heard that whistle before. He frowned, trying to remember. 
It came again, a haunting sequence of notes that was almost 
a cry in the night. The phantoms rose as one beast and slunk 
forward, heads lowered, tails straight. He could see it as 
one thing only, a semi-circle of death closing in on the girl. 
“Claire!” he cried, but a quick (Continued on page 38) 


“For Health a 


A Sound Mind in a Sound Body is 





CUT WITH A CAN-OPENER 
BUT SHE HAD HER FIRST AID 
KIT AND USED IT PROMPTLY 





EVERY SATURDAY FOR FOUR YEARS, THE GIRL SCOUTS OF 
BANGOR, MAINE HELPED IN THE CHILD HEALTH CLINIC 





PLENTY OF GOOD FOOD EATEN 
IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS 
IS NECESSARY FOR US ALL 


GIRL SCOUTS OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
PRACTICING FIRST AID 
FOR THEIR FIELD DAY 





and Strength” 


dy is the best recipe for happiness in life 
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DON'T WAIT *UR A WINTER CLASS TO LEARN 
FIRST AID—IT'S MORE FUN OUT OF DOORS 





CAMP IS A GRAND PLACE 
TO LEARN THE LIFE- 
SAVING ARTS WHICH 
SOME DAY MAY MEAN 
THAT THE SKILL YOU 
AND YOUR FRIENDS 
HAVE ACQUIRED WILL 
SAVE A SPENT SWIMMER 
FROM DROWNING, OR RE- 
VIVE SOME PERSON BY 
ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 





SCOUTS OF GLENS FALLS, NEW 
YORK MAKE BLUEBERRY PANCAKFS NEW BROTHER SEEMS TO 
THINK A GOOD DEAL OF 
SISTER WHO BRINGS HIM 
EFFICIENT “FIRST AID” 





Preserving the Arts and 


Much of our Girl Scout Lore, and many of our happiest 


THE DA-COOTS- 
STA-DA-COOS, OR 
BLUEBIRD TROOP, 
OF THE PAWNEE 
INDIANS IN OK- 
LAHOMA POSE 
IN BEAUTIFUL 
TRIBALBLANKETS 
OVER THEIR GIRL 
SCOUT UNIFORMS 


NAVAJO JACK JR. 
ENJOYS LIFE AS A 
PAPOOSE, BUT 
JUST WAIT TILL 
HE GETS TO BE A 
REAL BOY SCOUT 


A Sale of Indian Work 


ISS ESTHER B. HORNE, captain of Lone Troop Number 
M One, Wahpeton Indian School, writes of the handicraft 

work done by her girls who are Sioux and Chippewa. Miss 
Horne says: 

“We are ardent readers of THE AMERICAN GiRL. We have 
noticed that not many Indian troops have been represented in your 
magazine. We will certainly appreciate your kindness if you'll pub- 
lish this note about our handicraft work, which included beadwork 
—belts and necklaces—cloth animals, and oilcloth porch pillows. 
These things were made and sold to raise money for uniforms.” 


A Garden Project 


Miss F. Belle Moore, Local Director of the Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania Girl Scouts, gives us the following account: 

“This year sixteen girls signified their desire to garden. The 
father of one of our Girl Scouts consented to supervise this work. 
We also had the help of one of our Girl Scout leaders who is a 
professional horticulturist. 

“Our community has, in connection with our public schools, a 
Penny Lunch. Children of Welfare families are given ‘tickets’ which 
entitle them to a free hot lunch each school day. Those who can 
afford it, pay a penny a portion. We decided when planning our 
garden that, if there were vegetables for which we had no im- 
mediate ned, they should be given to the promoters of the Penny 
Lunch. This, of course, gave rise to the desire of our girls to do the 
canning for their canner badges. 

“Our garden was 120 feet by 120 feet and was staked off in 
sixteen plots, fifteen feet by sixty feet. We began the planting from 
the center line, and each girl planted the same kind of seeds. 

“First we planted peas, then string beans, lima beans, carrots, 
beets, tomatoes and corn. When the peas and early beans were 
through bearing, we planted turnips and celery. 

“It was, of course, a year of abundant production. We canned 
303 quarts. After the opening of school, our time was limited, and 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives a 
book as an award. For the Star Reporter's Box, your story 
should contain no less than two hundred words, no more 
than three hundred. It should answer the questions: What 
was the event? When did it happen? Who took part? 
What made it interesting? 


| granny PARKER of Chicago, Illinois, has the honor of 
being named Star Reporter for May. Rachel writes 
about the spring festival of the Girl Scouts, last year: 

“The streets were crowded with hundreds of jolly Girl 
Scouts flocking into the park from all directions, for South- 
east District was having its play day and Old English Coun- 
try Festival. 

“All morning we played games—volley ball, dodge ball, 
troop basket ball, ond singing games—until hunger called us 
back to the place where we had left our lunches, huge willow 
trees with the numbers of our troops on them. 

“In the afternoon, we gathered around a grassy stage 
where many troops were to take part in the festival. By that 
faculty which belongs especially to Girl Scouts, we transport- 
ed ourselves to an English village, where we eagerly awaited 
the arrival of our much loved Queen and her court. At last 
the trumpets proclaimed the arrival of the royal procession, 
first the flower girls and court children, and then Her Majes- 
ty, the Queen, and the ladies of the court. The entertainment 
in the Queen’s honor began with the dances of the members 
of her own court, and continued with the peasant dances 
of the villagers. Suddenly the entertainment was halted by 
the shouts of a band of gypsies who came to pay their hom- 
age to their queen, in their own way. Subjects from distant 
parts of her realm, the Irish and the Scotch, came; and the 
sailors and the milkmaids danced and sang in her honor. 

“While the Maypole was being set in place for the May- 
pole dance, the court jesters won applause by their fine 
tumbling. Then a trumpet blast called “The First Lady of the 
Court’ to present the awards, that Her Majesty might herself 
join in recognition of her worthy subjects. 

“Silver cords were presented to three troops, and to one, 
a gold cord. As the grand climax to our perfect day, Golden 
Eaglets were awarded to seven Girl Scouts.” 








Pleasures of Our Ancestors 


festivals, we inherit from the early American and English peoples 


FIVE NAVAJO GIRL SCOUTS OF TROOP 1, FORT WINGATE, 
NEW MEXICO, COOKING A MEAL OVER THEIR CAMP FIRE 


we sent approximately five bushels of vege- 
tables to the lunch room. Besides this, we 
sold enough produce to pay for all our seeds, 
plants, sprays, and all expenses incurred for 
the garden. 

“Toward fall we heard of three girls who 
were eager to become Girl Scouts, but had 
no opportunity of earning registration fees. 
We invited them to work in our garden 
(which they were keen to do) and we, in 
turn, sold enough corn to take care of their 
registrations for this year. During the sum- 
mer and until late fall, we had beautiful 
flowers which we sent to sick folks and 
‘shut-ins.’ ” 


A Letter from Ethiopia 


Gore, Eruiopia, AFRICA: I wait very 
eagerly for THE AMERICAN GIRL every 
month. Post does not come here every day 
like it does where you are. It only comes 
once a week. The Post has to be carried 
by carriers. 

I wish to be a Girl Scout when I come 
back to America. It will be three years from 
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now. I am ten years old now, and 
I will be old enough to be one then. 

Everybody dresses in white out 
here, except when their clothes get 
dirty. My brother, Paul, has a Na- 
tive suit made out of white too. 

I have a cute little Native House. 

I will try to make a picture of it. 
Domer, the oldest of us children, 
has made three verandas on it, one 
on each side, and one in front of 
the door. 

We have a very big tree that has a 
sand pile under it, so it got the name 
of the sand pile tree. It has three swings 
on it. Many children come to play on 
them every Saturday. (They come on 
Saturday, because they are forbidden to 
come any other day.) 

When it is spring time where you 
are, it is raining out here. When it is 
winter where you are, it is sunshiny 
out here. 

My father is a doctor. People have 
learned that his medicine can cure 
them, and even the witch doctors come 
to him for medicine. 

RUTH J. DOUGHERTY 


THESE INDIAN 
GIRLS, ADEPT 
IN HANDICRAFT, 
HAVE DECORAT- 
ED THEIR TEPEE 


THE MAY QUEEN 
OF TROOP 23, 
CHICAGO, AND 
HER SUBJECTS 
ENTERTAINED 
TWO THOUSAND 
HAPPY GUESTS 





ONLY THE SIMPLE 
STITCHES AND A 
FASCINATING NEW 
BRAID ARE USED 


to add chic to your summer wardrobe. 
Time was when some of us were a 
bit self-conscious about wearing clothes with 
a homemade look. But now the “‘dress- 
maker” frock is the thing, and there’s magic 
in the word “handmade.’’ Hand-knitted 
sports clothes and hand-crocheted dress 
accessories are decidedly smart, and are 
something to be proud of, especially if 
you've made them yourself. 

There are stunning hand-knitted beach 
ensembles to be seen in the New York 
sports shops. The one illustrated here, made 
in foam green and trimmed with dark green, 
is designed for a happy young Modern’s 
sun-life by the sea. It is grand to wear and 
easy to make, as there’s nothing to it but 
the simple knit and purl stitches. You may, 
of course, substitute other color combin- 
ations, such as: canary yellow trimmed with 
Colonial blue, white trimmed with scarlet, 
or white trimmed with bright blue. 

There are sports socklets, too, hand-knit- 
ted from the softest of yarns. You make 
them in a color that harmonizes with your 
beach ensemble, or a shade that will contrast 
with your sports clothes. They, too, involve 
only the most elementary stitches. The ones 
for which I am giving you directions are 
after the manner of the woolen socks worn 
for golf by Helen Hicks, and recommended 
for tennis by Helen Wills Moody. 

There are frilly ruches, and crispy collar- 
and-cuff sets, that are very new and tre- 
mendously popular, done in an open-mesh 
crocheted pattern. To buy these in the ex- 
clusive accessory shops costs a pretty penny, 
but to make them yourself costs but a few 
cents. So if you want to refurbish an old 
dress, or add variety to a new one, stock up 
with plenty of these in different colors and 


‘tea a “stitch in time” if you want 





styles. Make pale pink or 
light blue sets to wear 
with a dark blue dress. 
Make white or canary 
yellow ones to wear with 
brown. Make peach, 
white, or delft blue to 
wear with black. Give a 
thought to white sets for 
your pastel summer dress- 
es; and for your prints, 
use white, or repeat one 
of the colors in the print. 
The thread used is mer- 
cerized crochet cotton, 
size thirty, which may be 
had in white and in a 
wide variety of boilfast 
colors. The stitch is a 
simple chain stitch that 
almost everyone can 
make. When finished, the 
work is starched and 
ironed to give it the de- 
sired crispness. 

Lastly, there are hand-crocheted bags to 
dangle on your arm, and to hold your knit- 
ting or crochet work. The newest of these 
are the ones made of varicolored cotton 
crochet tape. See the illustration and di- 
rections given here. The crocheting goes 
quickly with this tape. It is dyed in such 
a clever way that as you crochet you make 
your color scheme. 

Incidentally, crocheting is not the only 
way that this tape may be used. Attractive 
articles may also be made by stitching the 
tape to a foundation material, using a sew- 
ing machine attachment designed for the 
purpose. 

The following abbreviations are used 
throughout the directions for the articles 
shown on this page: 

K for knit; P for purl; Ch. for chain; 
S. C. for single crochet; St. for stitch; 
M. M. for millimeter. When stars are used 
(**) they indicate that the work described 
between them is to be repeated. 


Beach Ensemble 


Materials: 1 pr. M. M. No. 3 Needles— 
14 inch. 1 pr. No. 1 Steel Needles—12 inch. 
1 No. 2 Steel Crochet Hook. 9 balls Can- 
ary Shetland Floss and 1 ball Colonial Blue- 
3 Shetland Floss for bathing suit. 2 balls 
Canary Shetland Floss and 1 ball Colonial 


‘Blue-3 Shetland Floss for beret. 


Scale: 7 stitches to 1 inch. 

Bathing Suit—Front and Trunks—With 
No. 1 Steel Needles and Canary yarn cast 
on 56 sts. K. 1 st., P. 1 st., in ribbing for 
1 inch. Then K. 1 row, P. 1 row (Stock- 
inette St.) for 5 inches. 

Work other leg this far, join on one 
needle (112 sts.) and work even for 7 more 
inches. 


30 


Stitch in Time 
Dainty accessories for yourself or 
charming gifts for others 









By ANNA COYLE 


Slip work on to a thread or stitch holder 
and start front of skirt. 

Front—With Canary cast on 120 sts., 
K. i row, P. 1 row, for 9 rows. K. 1 row 
on wrong side for turn of hem, then K. 1 
row, P. 1 row, until work measures 13 
inches from start. 

On next row K. every 13th and 14th st. 
together (112 sts. on needle). Put the st. 
holder, or thread with the sts. of trunks, 
under the needle for front (with wrong 
side of front next to right side of trunks), 
then K. the first stitch on the needle and 
first stitch of trunks together as 1 st. Repeat 
across row (112 sts. on needle). é 

K. 1 st., P. 1 st. (ribbing for 3 inches), 
K. 2 rows plain. 

At beginning of next row, K. 2 together, 
then work in Stockinette Stitch for 3 rows. 
Next row with Colonial Blue-3, start anchor 
in center and follow chart. Anchor may be 
cross-stitched or embroidered if preferred. 

When work measures 114 inches from 
ribbing, bind off 8 sts. at beginning of next 
2 rows, then decrease 1 st. each side every 
4th row. When work measures 4 inches 
from ribbing, divide sts., put first half on 
a stitch holder and on remaining sts. work 
right front. 

Continue to decrease 1 st. each side every 
4th row until all sts. are worked off. Pick 
up remaining sts. and work right front to 
correspond. 

Back—Work same as Front to VY inch 
above ribbing. K. 42, bind off 28, K. 42. 
Next row P. 42, work left side of back 
on these sts.; bind off 6 sts. at beginning 
of every K. row until all sts. are bound 
off. Work even at underarm. On remaining 
42 sts. work right side of back to correspond. 

Gusset—Cast on 2 sts. K. 1 row, P. 1 
row (Stockinette Stitch). Increase 1 st. each 
side every K. row until there are 40 sts., then 
K. the first and last 2 sts. together every 
K. row until 2 sts. remain. Bind off and 
sew to crotch. 

Sew seams, turn hem and sew. Work 5 
rows S. C. around neck, decrease at center 
front for V. 

Make cord to trim as follows: Using 12 
threads of each color 71/4 yards long, make 
2 strands, knot 2 ends together, then make 
loose slip loop close to knot with 1 strand 
over first finger of left hand, and hold slip 
end between thumb and 2nd finger; pull op- 
posite strand through slip loop, with first 
finger of right hand. Drop first loop off fin- 
ger, and pull slip end. Repeat alternately 
from one hand to the other. Attach to 
shoulder over the 5 rows S. C. Cross in 
back and attach to back 1 inch from under- 
arm seam to fit. 

Beret—Ch. 3, join, work 6 S. C. in ring. 

Row 1—2 S. C. in each st. 

Row 2— * 2S. C. in first st., 1 S.C. in 
next st., repeat from * around row. 

Row 3— * 2 S.C. in first st., 1 S.C. in 
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each of the next 2 sts., repeat from * around 
row. Continue to increase in this manner 
6 times in each round until work measures 
9 inches in diameter. Work 1 row, taking 
up back loop of st. only. Work 1 inch even, 
working through both loops, then 1 row, 
working through back loop only; now de- 
crease 1 st. every 20th st. until desired 
head size, then work even 11/4 inches. Make 
pompon of Colonial Blue-3. 


Socklets 


Materials: 1 set No. 14 Steel Sock 
Needles. 4 balls vicuna yarn. 

Size—9Y. 

Scale—10 sts. to 1 inch. 

Cast on 68 sts., 20 on first needle and 24 
on 2nd and 3rd needles. 

K. 1 st., P. 1 st. (ribbing) for 4 inches. 

K. plain until work measures 6 inches 


from start. Start heel. '? » 
Slip 5 sts. from each of 2nd and 3rd on 
to 1st needle (30 sts. on heel needle), 19 





sts. on 1st and 2nd needle. 

K. 1 row, P. 1 row on heel needle for 18 
rows. 

Start to turn heel. Purl 17 sts., P. 2 sts. | 
together, turn, slip 1, K. 4, slip 1, K. 1, 
pass the slip st. over the K. st., turn, slip 
1, P. 5, P. 2 together, turn, slip 1, K. 6, 
slip 1, K. 1, pass the slip st. over the K. st., 
turn, slip 1, P. 7, P. 2 together, turn; con- 
tinue in this way until all sts. are worked 
(18 sts.). 

With the same needle pick up and K. 12 
sts. on side of heel. This is the first heel 
needle. 

Work 38 sts. of instep on 2nd needle. 
Pick up and K. 12 sts. on other side of heel. 
This is 3rd needle. Work off 9 sts. from 
1st needle on to 3rd needle, 21 sts. on each 
of heel needles and 38 sts. on instep needle. 

* Next round work to within 3 sts. of 
end of 1st needle, slip 1, K. 1, pass slip 
st. over K. st., K. 1. 

Second Needle—Work even. 

Third Needle—K. 1, K. 2 together, K. 
to end of needle, K. 1 round even, * repeat 
between * 5 times (6 decreases), 68 sts. 
in round. 

Work even for 4 inches or desired length, 
allowing 11/4, inches for toe. 

Divide sts., 20 on 1st needle, 24 on 2nd 
needle, and 24 on 3rd needle. | 

Decrease toe as follows: * K. 2 together, | 
K. 12, repeat from * around row. K. 1. | 
round even, then * K. 2 together, K. 11. 
Repeat from * around row, K. 1 row even. 
Continue in this manner to decrease, every 
other row having 1 st. less between de- 
creases until 18 sts. remain on needles. Put | 
9 sts. on each of 2 needles and weave to- 
gether. 

























MAGIC CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


1'§ cups (1 can) Eagle Brand 2 squares unsweetened 
Sweetened Condersed Milk chocolate 
1 tablespoon water 
Melt chocolate in double boiler. Add Eagle 
Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk. Stir over 
boiling water five minutes until it thickens. 
Add water. Cool cake before spreading frosting. 









@ Only 5 minutes’ cooking instead of 15! And 
it never fails! Never too thick nor too thin. 
Goes on in lovely rich swirls! The crowd will 
go for cake with such frosting! @ But remember 
—Evaporated Milk won’t—can’t—succeed in 
this recipe. You must use Sweetened Condensed 
Milk. Just remember the name Eagle Brand. 


| MAGICE = we F 3 i MARVELOUS NEW COOK BOOK! 


Contains dozens of short-cuts to caramel, 


Lace Ruff 


Materials: 2 balls Mercerized Crochet 
Cotton Size 30. Steel Crochet Hook No. 8. 
Center Band—To begin, make ch. to 
measure about 3 inches longer than neck 
measurement (approximately 16 inches), 
for in working, a part of this allowance is 


. 
I 
| 
| 
| 

taken up. | 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 


| 
| 
| 
chocolate and lemon good things, also magic tricks with candies, | 
cookies, ice creams, salad dressings, sauces, etc. | 
The Borden Co., Dept. AGS4 
Ist row—S. C. in 7th Ch. from hook, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. B I 
* Ch. 3, skip 3 sts. of foundation Ch., S. C. , orden | 
in next st., and repeat from * until suffi- . oe 
cient Ch.-3 loops have been made to mea- | 
sure 16 inches. Ch. 5, turn, Additional Ch. I 
left over may be cut off after the ruff is | 
completed. (Continued on page 34) 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


MUCH ADO ABOUT ARMING 


The Vinson Replacement Bill, passed by 
both houses of Congress and signed by 
President Roosevelt, paves the way for add- 
ing enough ships to the American navy to 
bring it up, by 1939, to the full strength 
provided for in the Washington and London 
naval treaties. 

If the one hundred-odd warships, and 
more than one thousand airplanes, author- 
ized by this measure are constructed, the 
cost may be anywhere from seven hundred 
and fifty million to one billion dollars. Not 
since World War days have Congress and 





the President said “yes” to such a program. 

Japan's Minister of the Navy announced 
that the passage of the Vinson Bill would 
force his country to build additional fighting 
ships. And from London came the news that 
Great Britain would spend more money on 
her fleet this year than for any year since 
1928. 

Such a situation brought floods of protest 
to the White House. The United States— 
so critics declared—was groaning under the 
strain of trying to feed and house its pop- 
ulation and balance its budget. And yet it 
was willing to participate in a new arma- 
ment race. 

When he signed the Vinson Bill, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reassured those who found 
it alarming. He declared that the Administra- 
tion was in favor of continued limitation 
of naval armaments, and pointed out that 
the Vinson Bill is a mere authorization to 
construct new ships, and appropriates no 
money for such construction. 

He voiced the hope that the naval con- 
ference to be held in 1935 would “extend 
all existing limitations and agree to further 
reductions.” 

As the President issued this statement, an 
interesting debate was going on between the 
“big navy” and the “‘little navy’’ groups. 
Those in favor of large fleets—naval and 
a€rial—said that a powerfully-armed United 
States could win respect from other nations 
and thus insure peace. The opposing group 
maintained that the dove of peace cannot 
perch happily on a cannon’s mouth. 

History shows not a single case, said the 
anti-armament spokesmen, in which military 
and naval preparedness stopped the coming 
of war. 





By Latrobe Carroll 


WOMAN ON HER WAY 


“Take one generous dose of persistency ; 
add one large measure of industry. . . . Mix 
thoroughly, and season with a goodly por- 
tion of sense of humor and several ounces 
of tact.” 

That’s Florence E. Allen’s recipe for suc- 
cess—and it’s taken her far. She was the 
first woman to preside as judge in a State’s 
highest court, the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
Recently, through appointment by President 
Roosevelt, she became the first woman nam- 
ed to a Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and the second to become a Federal judge. 
(In 1928, Miss Genevieve Cline was ap- 
pointed Associate Judge in the United States 
Customs Court.) 

Miss Allen is fifty years old. Born in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, she moved to Cleve- 
land with her family when she was fifteen. 
She studied law at New York University 
and, in 1914, was admitted to the Ohio 
bar. 

Only the Supreme Court of the United 
States stands above the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals. In Washington, predictions have 
been made that Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
be the first President to elevate a woman 
to the Supreme Court. Florence Allen might 
well be that woman. 


KANG TEH, REG’LAR FELLER 


On March first of this year, Henry Pu Yi, 
last of the Manchus, was enthroned as 
Kang Teh, Emperor of the Japanese-advised 
Manchurian Empire. This realm of his, 
known as Manchuria until two years ago, 
was next called Manchukuo, and is now 
known in the Chinese language as Ta 
Manchu Tikuo (Great Manchu Empire). 

By all accounts, spectacled Henry Pu Yi, 
who is only twenty-eight, is a grand fellow. 
He is precisely the opposite of the popular 





conception of an Oriental emperor. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper correspondents, he 
prefers American dishes such as ham and 
eggs, flapjacks, apple pie, and baked beans 
to such fare as doves’ eggs, sharks’ fins, 
lily roots and octopus tentacles. 

His hobbies are simple ones, such as 
photography and bicycling. His friends say 
he’s a whizz on a bicycle! 
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“KATE THE GREAT” 


The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences has voted Katharine Hepburn the 
outstanding motion picture actress of the 
last year and a half, for her performance 
in Morning Glory. 

Most of those who saw her sweep that 
film along will almost certainly agree she 
deserves the honor. 

“Kate the great,” as she’s sometimes called 
in Hollywood, is the center of a web of 
conflicting legends. No screen actress except 
Greta Garbo has had so many myths broad- 
cast about her. 

Actually, she is the daughter of a Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, surgeon—one of a family 
of six children. She went to Bryn Mawr 
where, as an undergraduate, she poured 





most of her energies into courses that might 
further her ambition to become a psycholo- 
gist. 

Just six months after graduation she 
married Ludlow Ogden Smith, a broker 
who has done well since as a statistical 
expert in matters of finance. 

Shortly before she left college, she’d de- 
cided that her real career lay on the stage. 
For four toiling years she played a succession 
of parts, and made a fair hit in only one 
of them. 

It was George Cukor, a well-known Hol- 
lywood director, who saw the makings of 
a great screen actress in this lithe, athletic 
girl. Against determined opposition, he 
fought to put her in the rdle of “Sidney” 
in A Bill of Divorcement. At last he won 
—and “Kate” did the rest. 

Katharine Hepburn is now in her late 
twenties. Her husky voice, her rangy figure, 
her expressive face, have gone triumphant- 
ly ‘round the world. 


DESERT DISCOVERY 


When André Malraux, a French novelist, 
and Captain Corniglion-Molinier, a French 
aviator, sent a cable saying they'd discovered 
ruins of the legendary capital of the Queen 
of Sheba, most people thought Malraux 
had been drawing on a fiction writer's boil- 
ing imagination. When the two reached 
Paris, however, and gave fuller descriptions, 
a few archaeologists revised their opinions. 
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For the Frenchmen had photographs to 
prove they weren’t romancing. 

The ruins lie, they say, on the north 
boundary of the Great Arabian Desert. The 
one-time city looks as if it had had a pop- 
ulation of at least two hundred thousand. 
It stands, built of white marble, on a high 
plain of blackish lava. In its midst, between 
twenty and thirty towers rise almost a hun- 
dred feet from the ground. 

Hostile Arabs fired on the adventurers as 
they circled two hundred feet above the lost 
metropolis. 

Malraux says these Arab nomads will 
have to be driven off before scientists can 
explore the ruins. 





SWIMMING IN GOLD 


At a recent meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, the startling prediction | 
was made that, within the next ten years, 
scientists will be getting an unbelievably 
vast treasure, in pure gold, from the waters 
of the seas. Gold, in highly dilute form, 
has long been known to exist in such waters. 

Hm! When we go for ocean dips, we'll 
feel a new respect for brine. 


MUSSOLINI'S DREAM | 


“Government control of business is | 
stifling the spirit that made America great!” | 

That’s the gist of the charge that cer- | 
tain industrialists and politicians are hurl- 
ing at the Administration. 

It's a good thing these critical persons 
aren’t living in Italy, just now. For the 
Fascisti, led by Premier Mussolini, are 
launching their country into a Governmental | 
experiment which would make our protest- | 
ing Anti-Roosevelt men turn green and 
quake at the knees. 

To pave the way for this experiment, the 
recently-elected Italian Chamber of Deputies 
may have to abolish itself. Then will come 
a form of Government known as the “‘cor- 
porative State.” 

This State of Mussolini's dreams will | 
have only one political party. Privately 
owned business will still exist. But indus- 
trial leaders will be held so rigidly account- 





able to the Government that capitalism, as 


| a 
we know it in the United States, will simply 
evaporate. * = 
If a company does business in a way the 


National Council of Corporations doesn’t 
like, the Italian Government may take di- 
rect charge of the offending firm. 

Strikes and lockouts will be taboo; labor 
disputes will be settled by special courts. 

“The Fascist corporative State,’ said 
Mussolini, not long ago, “will even deal 
with the conflict between man and machines. | 
It will make the machines useful instru- 
ments of prosperity instead of instruments 
of human poverty and suffering.” 

So, not satisfied with his plans to tame 
Big Business, Mussolini wants to use the | 
whip on machines! 
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Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are full of action. 


Listen to them snap, crackle and pop when you pour on the 
milk or cream. Every spoonful is crisp and crunchy, Flavor 
you can’t resist. 


Like a good story, you are always eager for the “next instal- 
ment” of Rice Krispies. They taste great at any meal — break- 
fast, lunch, supper. Just the thing for hikes or camping trips. 
Extra good with fruits or honey added. 


A bowl of Rice Krispies is fine to eat at bedtime after study- 
ing or when you come home from the movies. You’ll sleep 
sound and wake up in the morning ready for anything. At 
grocers everywhere. Always oven-fresh in the WAXTITE bag 
inside the red-and-green package. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 
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(Continued from page 17) 
intercepted her wind, leaving her helpless. 

So Hugh, grinning happily, passed them 
again. Steve gave no sign. And now that it 
was too late, Fran wanted terribly to win. 
But not a flicker of emotion crossed Steve's 
face as the other boat came into view and 
forged ahead. “Stand by to gybe,” was all 
he said. 

Fran saw his plan, and her heart beat 
high with hope and admiration. On the port 
tack, the Starfish, scudding down wind to 
the outer mark, would have to bear off to 
avoid fouling the buoy with her boom. By 
gybing at once Steve saw that he might 
slip inside; for then he could whip close 
round the flagged buoy, be all set for the 
last leg, and, on the starboard tack, claim 
right of way in case of need. It was the 
neatest sort of seamanship, resourceful, dar- 
ing, sound, 

They neared the buoy. Hugh, unsuspect- 
ing and cautious since last year’s disaster, 
had veered off a bit to clear. Working as 





FRAN 


one, they pinned in her main sheet at the 
right moment, cramping her slightly for 
the gybe. The buoy dodged past; and at the 
same instant, with a rush and a dizzy smash 
she was over on the other tack, reaching 
hungrily for the windward end of the finish 


(Continued from page 31) 

2nd to 10th rows inclusive—S. C. in 1st 
loop, * Ch. 3, S. C. in next loop and repeat 
from * to end of row. Chain 5, turn. The 
10th row completes band. Do not break 
off. Chain 9, turn. 

Ruffle—ist Row: S. C. in 1st loop, * Ch. 
7, S. C. in next loop, and repeat from * 4 
more times; Ch. 7, S. C. in same loop as 
previous S. C., Ch. 7, S.C. in next loop, and 
repeat from * to end of row. Ch. 9, turn. 

2nd to 12th Rows incl.: S. C. in 1st loop, 
* Ch. 7, S. C. in next loop, and repeat from 
* to end of row. Ch. 9, turn. Fasten thread 
and break off. Work other side of band to 
correspond. If a wider ruff is desired, addi- 
tional rows may be worked on one or both 
sides of the band. 

Tie String—Make Ch. 6 inches long to 
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Star Dust 


line. Fran looked back. Four lengths on 
Starfish, twice that on the nearest of the 
bunch. But the Kinneys were gaining, Grant 
Wales was coming fast. 

At a sound beside her, she glanced in- 
board. Steve Barter was doubled up over 
the tiller, gasping. ‘Take her,” he panted. 
“You've got a lead. Hold it. I'’m—sick.”’ 

She moved, reached round him for the 
helm, and he stretched out in the cockpit 
with an arm flung across his face, groaning 
faintly. It was an order, there was nothing 
else to do. Suddenly she was trembling. She 
hadn't held that tiller since—since— And 
she didn’t think she could hold any lead. 

Then, with the smooth wet oak firm in 
her grasp, unreasoning happiness flooded 
over her. She was sailing! She forgot every- 
thing else—Steve slumped at her feet, the 
other boats crowding close, her wet and 
shivering body. 

A grand day! A lordly day! A close reach 
for home, and she and Star Dust bound 
there pronto! She shook her head clear of 
spray that whipped aboard. She smiled 
radiantly, and began to sing: 

"A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling dee-ee-eep.. .” 
For Bill seemed to be there. She could al- 
most hear him chuckle as the boat lay over 
and flew. 


FPRAN crouched there and petted Star 

Dust. With the judges’ boat at the end 
of the line fast in her eye, she cajoled 
that eager little craft. Her small fists on 
the tiller gripped hard but not inflexibly; 
she knew when the boat wanted her head, 
when she needed help; instead of driving, 
she listened and led. 

A creeping white bow overlapped astern, 
then hung as if waiting. 

Fran didn’t see it. Nothing mattered but 
the joy that filled her heart. She was sorry 
only to go in so soon—why, she had only 
started! The judges’ boat grew bigger and 
bigger, the shore was black as if covered 
with swarming ants. Steve had stopped 
groaning and was raised up, peering over 
the washboard. She wondered what the 
strange noise was, a rumbling, a faint high 
slapping far away . . . Cheers! People were 
shouting. 


Stitch in Time 


fasten to one end of center band and fasten 
off with a crocheted ball stuffed with cotton. 
Repeat for other end. Starch ruff and press. 

Cuffs—Start with chain about 1 inch 
longer than wrist measure and work band 
and ruff according to the directions given 
above. The ruff may be omitted from one 
side of the cuff if desired. 


Circular Jabot 


Materials: 3 balls Mercerized Crochet 
Cotton, Size No. 50 White. 1 Steel Crochet 
Hook No. 8. 

To begin, Ch. 12 and join with slip stitch 
to form ring. 

1st Round— * Ch. 12, S. C. in ring, and 
repeat from * 11 more times (12 loops in 
all), Ch. 6, S. C. in 1st loop. 
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STEVE BARTER 


“Hear that, Star Dust!” she sang out. 
“They mean you! Go it, old girl, go it!” 

A strong puff heeled her far over. The 
judges’ boat loomed close. Star Dust wanted 
to luff, and Fran let her. Shooting into the 
wind with added impetus like the last leap 
of a sprinter, the boat hurled herself across 
Hugh’s pursuing bows. 

The gun roared, a red flash against the 
water. Its voice went fading down wind 
into a moment of blank silence. Then the 
cheering surged up to the sky. Thousands 
saw, now, who had brought Star Dust home. 

Steve was on his feet, dancing, slapping 
Fran’s back, pumping her hand while the 
boat slatted unhelmed. “Best leg I ever 
saw sailed!’ he said over and over. 

Fran stared at him. “You faked it. You 
weren't sick!” 

“Wanted to give you your chance. You'd 
earned it. And listen—you are right, too. 
I could never have brought her home so 
fast. Fact, we're a team.” 

Fran looked from Steve to the boat. Her 
eyes lighted. “Yes. We three,” she agreed 
softly. 

The noise was deafening; the wind 
couldn’t do a thing with it. Steve had to 
shout. “Dance at the Club tonight. You .. . 
doing anything?” 

She smiled. “Going with you.” 


2nd Round—Ch. 8, S. C. in next loop, 
and repeat from * around, ending with Ch.- 
8, S. C. in Ch.-6 loop. 

3rd and 4th Rounds— * Ch. 8, S. C. in 
next loop, and repeat from * around. 

5th Round— * Ch. 8, S. C. in next loop, 
Ch. 8, S. C. in same loop, and repeat from 
* around. 

6th to 9th Rounds incl_— * Ch. 8, S. C. 
in next loop, and repeat from * around. 

10th Round—Same as Sth round. 

11th to 17th Rounds incl.—Same as 6th 
round. 

18th Round—Same as Sth round. 

19th to 37th Round incl—Same as 6th 
round. 

38th Round— * Ch. 9, S. C. in Sth Ch. 
from hook for picot, Ch. 4, S. C. in next 
loop, and repeat from * around. Fasten off, 
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and break thread. Starch to give a crisp | 


appearance. 

Cuffs—Follow the same directions as for 
the Circular Jabot and fold double for each 
cuff. 


Crochet-Tape Knitting Bag 


Materials: 1 spool Crochet-Tape. 1 Bone 
Crochet Hook No. 8. 

Make strap first by building up on a | 
chain of 6 stitches to a length of 13 inches. 
For rosettes, start with a chain of 3 stitches 
and around these work 5 single crochet | 
stitches. Second row, 2 single crochet stitch- 
es in each stitch of the first row. For bag, 
start in center of strip of color and make 
chain of 35 stitches. Turn and work S. C. 
stitches all around Ch. for two rows. Then 
commence working around and around with 
double crochet stitches in each single crochet 
stitch, for fourteen rows. 


Sam pler Contest 


— 





DISPLAY OF WINNING SAMPLERS, AND TWO | 
OF THE JUDGES. LEFT TO RIGHT: RUTH | 
HOGELAND, GIRL'S LIFE EDITOR “COUNTRY | 


GENTLEWOMAN, FLORENCE YODER WIL- | 
SON, EDITOR ‘“NEEDLECRAFT.” THE THIRD 
JUDGE WAS EMILY ROSE BURT, ASSISTANT | 
EDITOR, “WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION” | 


First Prize $10, Louise Gove, 14, Walpole, 
Mass.; Second Prize $5, Lenore Bertram, 15, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Third Prizes Girl Scout Uni- 
forms, Agnes Collins, 13, Fort Sill, Okla., 
Sally Hovey, 11, Seattle, Wash., Anna Stone, 
17, Wethersfield, Conn., Helen Wheble, 13, 
Detroit, Mich., Betty Lint, 15, Wichita, 
Kans.; Fourth Prizes Leather-bound Hand- 
books, Dorothy McCrackin, 11, Forstburg, | 
Md., Tinita Pearce, 11, Charlotte, N. C., 
Ruth Boecker, 13, Floral Park, N. Y., Pat 
Spalding, 13, Detroit, Mich., Shirley Carr, 
11, Worcester, Mass. 


Cover Contest News 


HE winning title for the March cover is 
“A Good Mixer.” This was submitted by 
three girls, so we have awarded the prize to 
the one who sent it in first—Dorothy Peak 
of Mineola, New York. Dorothy will receive 
a book as a prize. “ 
The Editors are proud of their cover- 
namers, for so many of them show that they | 
have a good sense of humor. Among the 
titles sent in this month were: “Spatter 
Work,” “Roll on, Little Doggie, Roll on!”, 
“A Rolling Dog Gathers Much Paint,” “A 
Hound on Paints,” “Paint, and Your Dog 
Paints with You,” “Diligence and Impu- 
dence.” 
If you think of a good title for this issue's 
cover, send it to the Cover Contest Editor, 
in care of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lex- 


ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. You do | 


not have to be a subscriber to enter the con- | 


test. Please print the title, and include only 
your name, address, age, and the date on 
the same sheet. All entries must be mailed 
not later than May fifteenth. 
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DOWNSTAIRS 


| HOPE SHE ENJOYS HER 

VISIT HERE, LAURA. SHE'S 

SO PRETTY BUT CANT 

SEEM TO MAKE FRIENDS, 
POOR THING 


WE BOTH KNOW WHY, 
MOTHER, BUT WE HATE 
TO TELL HER. ITS SUCH A 
DELICATE SUBJECT. HOW- 
EVER,| HAVE A PLAN... 








UPSTAIRS 


HOW LOVELY COUSIN LAURA‘S 
HOME 1S!... AND A BATHROOM 
ALL MY OWN! 1 LOVE THE 
DECORATIONS... EVERYTHING 
CORAL COLOR. EVEN THE SOAP! 




















THREE WEEKS LATER 


OH, COUSIN LAURA, I'M HAVING 

SUCH A GOOD TIME. PEOPLE ARE 
WONDERFUL TO ME AND YOUR HOUSE 
1S SIMPLY PERFECT. I'M EVEN CRAZY 
ABOUT YOUR SOAP 








SO YOU LIKE LIFEBUOY ? 
so DO 1. IT's 
MARVELOUS FOR THE SKIN 
AND IT ENDS ALL MY w 
WORRIES ABOUT"B.O”  — 











“B.O" GONE_ 
popular now / 


ANOTHER LETTER ! SHE'S GOING TO LOADS 

OF PARTIES SINCE SHE WENT HOME. 

AND SHE ADDS," THANK LAURA AGAIN FOR 
INTRODUCING ME TO LIFEBUOY ! “” 


1S 

1, 
SO MY LITTLE “PLOT” \ 
a> SUCCEEDED, MOTHER », |} 
ye) 3 
aed 4\| * 
















WHY, LAURA, PEOPLE LIKE 
YOU AND ME DONT 
HAVE “8.0% ! “B.O"_WAS LAURA 
HINTING ? 1S 
THAT WHY I'VE 
NEVER BEEN 
MY DEAR, WE CAN POPULAR 
OFFEND JUST LIKE 
ANYONE ELSE UNLESS 
WE'RE CAREFUL 














Play SAFE with “B.O.” 
W 


body odor) 
E can be guilty of “B.O.” (body odor) and 


not know it. But our friends and c!assmates 
always notice—and tend to avoid us! So bathe 
regularly with Lifebuoy. Lifebuoy’s hygienic lather 
gives extra protection—purifies pores—stops“B.O.” 


Aids dull complexion 


(«| For a fresh glowing complexion, use Lifebuoy for 
your face as well as for hands and bath. 
Lifebuoy’s gently penetrating lather clears 
clogged pores—keeps = 
skin radiantly lovely. 
FREE school- 
size cake of 
Lifebuoy and 
the Wash-up 
Chart to keep 
tabs on your 
personal dain- 
tiness. 















This offer good in U. S. and Canada only 


cake of Lifebuoy—both free. 


Name 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 145, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and a school-size 





Address 








City. 
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“ HY doesn’t someone 
write about girls of today 

the way we really are?” a girl 
asked me not long ago. ‘Someone has, and 
more than one someone,” I told her. “It is 
only a case of finding the right stories.” 
And I was glad I had a new book ready for 
her which proved to be exactly what she 
was looking for. 

It was Miss Nancy Prentiss by Mildred 
Wasson (Harper and Brothers). For Nancy 
Prentiss is a real girl. Like every real girl, 
she is a mixture. She enjoys having a good 
time, she wants to be popular. Then, in 
spite of herself, she does things her friends 
find disagreeable and “high hat.’” And she 
must work out for herself the reason why. 

Her mother helps, and so does her de- 
lightful stepfather, Tom—especially in her 
disappointment about not being able to go 
to boarding school. Junior, her young broth- 
er, isn’t much assistance, from Nancy's point 
of view, although he does have his better 
moments. Then comes the good news. Nancy 
can go to boarding school, after all! And 
Berkeley Hall seems a dream come true, 
until Nancy meets her roommate who is a 
real drag. Shall she ask to change her room? 
Or shall she stick it out with this girl who 
really does need her help? That is Nancy’s 
problem and how she solves it, as well as 
the other problems that bob up, makes a 
delightful story. I mustn’t omit mentioning 
Bobbie, too, the boy next door at home. He 
is very important and, like Nancy herself, 
well worth your knowing. 


Stars to Steer By 


Don't you often think what fun 
it would be if you could simply 
pick up and go to some interesting 
place in another part of the world 
—to the South Seas, for instance? 
That is exactly what Barbara Fol- 
lett and het mother did, and they 
decided on it one day when they 
were doing dishes. If you have 
read The Voyage of the Norman D. 
written by Barbara herself (Alfred 
A. Knopf), you know how she 
loves the sea and boats with real 
sails. You know how, while she 
was still quite young, she actually 
set sail on the schooner, Norman D., 
and was off on the high seas to 
Nova Scotia, for her own book is 
the story of that adventure. 

That day over the dishes, Bar- 
bara and her mother decided to go 
in search of islands, “hitch hiking 
on the high seas,” they called it. 
And having decided, the next thing 
was to go. Which they did. Magic 
Portholes by Helen Follett (The 








By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


Macmillan Company) is the story of the 
start of the trip, of the islands and the 
people they discovered in the Atlantic 
Ocean; of their trip through the Panama 
Canal, and of their arrival in the South 
Seas. 

And now Stars to Steer By by Helen 
Follett, with Barbara helping (The Mac- 
millan Company), continues the story of 
their adventures and brings them home. But 
it is a complete story in itself, and a most 
delightful one. You will especially like 
their adventures in Fiji with the native girls 
who become their fast friends. And all 
along the way, you will enjoy going with 
them, whether you are on a passenger steam- 
er, a cargo boat, a schooner, motor launch, 
a dugout canoe or a life boat—for Barbara 
and her mother traveled in them all. I 
shouldn't be one bit surprised to hear that 
Stars to Steer By had inspired you and 
your mother to up and go somewhere! At 
the very least, it will give you a free ticket 
to a delightful trip, every word of it true. 


Another Real Girl of Today 


And now I have another real girl for you, 
in a brand new book ready on May first. 


HAVE YOU MET LAIRY ANN HALL? 
She is the heroine in 


MOUNTAIN GIRL 
by Genevieve Fox 


Eager, adorable Sairy Ann, the girl of the Ken- 
tucky Mountains, who is loyal to her own folks but 


determined to have an education 


Now Sarry ANN CoMEs BACK 


to Hollybush Creek and Grandma Slone and all 
the others—comes back gaily, as a trained nurse 
and married to her own Doctor Lawrence 


THINGS HAPPEN IMMEDIATELY 
Shootin’s, fire, flood, accidents 


It is all in 


MOUNTAIN GIRL COMES HOME 


by Genevieve Fox (Little, Brown) 


N.B. Sairy Ann was first introduced to girls 


everywhere in our own magazine, 
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She is Amy Train in The Land 
of the Williwaws by M. I. Ross 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). Amy 
thinks that nothing could possibly be more 
delightful than to be an explorer, but Bill, 
her cousin, snorts and can’t help laughing. 

“A girl explorer!’ he scoffs. “What 
would you do if you found a live giant sloth?” 

“I'd take pictures of it, of course,” 
says Amy. Which only adds to the laughter 
of the family. 

That is the start of the story. And it won't 
spoil things to tell you that, in a most un- 
expected way, Amy’s dream comes true. 
Her doctor uncle, in whose home she is 
visiting, needs to get away for a rest. Just 
then Captain Moore, an old friend, comes 
walking in to call, and the fact that he is 
captain of a line of merchantmen and ocean 
liners is important. For it is he who makes 
it possible for the whole family to set out 
for Patagonia! Landing at Buenos Aires, 
they find an urgent message for the doctor's 
help. So he and his wife and small Janet 
set out across country, leaving the others 
to go around through the Strait of Magel- 
lan by boat. 

Things move swiftly then. The boat is 
shipwrecked. The scientist uncle finds val- 
uable specimens on their Robinson Crusoe 
island. And Amy—pink and white and ex- 
quisite—not only proves her good sports- 
manship, but her very real ability to draw 
and paint those specimens which are to be 
included in her uncle’s book. Amy’s ad- 
ventures in far-away lands are not actual 
happenings, as are Mrs. Follett’s and Bar- 
bara’s. But she is a real girl, nevertheless. 
And her story is another free ticket 
to present-day adventure for you, 
this time to South America and es- 
pecially to Patagonia. 


An Attractive Girl 
of Yesterday 


How would you feel if you were 
on your way across the ocean, alone 
and going to live with relatives 
you had-never seen, who didn’t even 
know you were coming? That is 
what happened to Katrina Van Ost 
when, in 1638, she was put on 
board a sailing vessel in Holland 
and started for New Amsterdam, 
which we today know as New York. 
She was only twelve, very lonely 
and frightened. 

But she was brave, too. And her 
uncle’s home on the snug little bou- 
werie on the Hackensack River 


proved a happy one for her. She 
settled into the busy, comfortable 
life there, grateful for a cordial wel- 
come, soon growing into a rosy- 
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cheeked, surprisingly pretty, and charming 
young girl. Yet life was not to continue 
peaceful. Unfriendly Indians lurked in the 
woods. And as an undercurrent to her days, 
there was the mystery of the Silver Rose. 

Katrina Van Ost and the Silver Rose by 
Elizabeth Gale (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
brings you a likable girl, adventure, a mys- 
tery, a romance, and a most interesting pic- 
ture of the life of the early days in gusty 
young New Amsterdam. 


A New Mystery by a Popular Author 


To anyone who has read a book by Kath- 
arine Adams—Mehbitable, for instance, or 
Blackthorn (both, The Macmillan Com- 
pany), news of a new Katharine Adams 


book is an event. In general, the books Miss | 


Adams has written have been either histori- 
cal stories, or stories about girls of today 
in foreign countries. Grey-Eyes, the new 
one just published (The Macmillan Com- 


pany), is one of the latter kind, and there | 


is a hint about its plot in the titl—A 
Mystery of the Riviera. Janet, the heroine, 
is a likable American girl who has been 
sent to Europe to travel with an aunt and 
a governess. But she is eager to do more 
than look at cathedrals and famous works 
of art. She wants to know the people around 
her, there on the Riviera. And because she 


is a genuinely friendly girl, she soon be- | 


comes acquainted with a girl who works 
at one of the flower and vegetable stalls 
in the market place, a friendship that leads 
straight into adventure. 


When You Turn on the Radio 


Music on the Air by Hazel Kinscella (The 
Viking Press) is a stand-by book in more 
ways than one, especially if radio musical 
programs are your favorites, for it tells you 
what you wish to know about your favorite 
composer and his compositions, as well as 
many interesting things about different 
kinds of music. There is a special chapter on 
Behind Scenes at the Opera by Lawrence 
Tibbett; one on Stories in Sound, Descrip- 
tive Music; on The Story of the Piano and 
Its Forerunners ; on American Indian Music; 
on The Quest of the Lonesome Tunes, Folk 
Mountain Music of America, and much, 
much more, all written by musical author- 
ities and giving you not only the history 
of music, but the story of music in outline 
form, as well. Part Two is a reference book 
of composers and compositions. 


Two More Books for Nature-lovers | 


So many of you have written me about 
your gardens, that I want you to know about 
another splendid all-round handy book for 
gardeners, another book to help you with 


any kind of problem that you meet. It is | 


Garden Guide: The Amateur Gardeners’ 
Handbook by A. T. De La Mare and other 
authorities (Dodd, Mead and Company). 
To tell you just what is contained in its 
576 pages and its 300 illustrations, I can- 
not do better than to quote the publisher's 
description of it. “This book deals thor- 
oughly with the most effective handling of 
every growing thing in the garden and the 
home grounds—flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
the lawn, shrubs and trees—as well as every 
related factor such as bees, birds and fish, 
and even the canning of fruits and vegetables 
for winter.” 
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The usefulness of a flashlight, 
even your official Girl Scout 
Eveready, is dependent upon fresh 

batteries. Fill up with Evereadys, 

and you’re sure of freshness, always. 























You can bank on the fact that each 
Eveready Battery you buy is fresh as a 
daisy because your dealer sells Eveready 

so fast that his stock of them is always 
fresh... with a date-line on each battery to 
prove it. Yet Evereadys cost only a dime. 


And so, with fresh Evereadys in your official 
flashlight, you’re sure that when you press its 
safety-lock switch, brilliant, dark-piercing light 
comes ... every time. And that’s a comfort... 
at home when you’re trying to snake your tennis 
shoes, skates, or-what-have-you out of a dark closet 
--- and outdoors, when it’s your turn to do the camp 
chores at night. 


Remember, Evereadys are always fresh as a dvisy and 
last a long, long time, for freshness has been ergineered 
into them. And you get this same high quality . . . packaged 
electricity at its best, whether you buy Eveready Batteries for 

your flashlight, radio, or motor boat ignition. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation 






There’s the “date-line.” It guarantees 
that the Eveready Battery you buy 
Here’s your Official for your flashlight is fresh as a 
Girl Scout Eveready. daisy. 

Ask for it by No. 
2644. The Official 
Girl Scout Insignia 


























on the case identifies a 
the genuine. This i abe magiicve 
| flashlight shootsa PuTinsenvice acrone DEC. 1934 


brilliant beam of 
light 300 feet. You 
can turn it intoa 
candle-light when 
you want to. Price 
$1.05 without bat- 
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Pre found a THOUSAND 
things to do 
with my knife! 






ba Y NEW Girl Scout 

knife is a peach. It 
bears the official insignia 
and it’s made by Reming: 
ton—that proves it’s good! There’s a special blade for 
everything. I wouldn't be without it on hikes and 
when we cook our meals in the open. 


“And I've found out, too, that boys aren’t the only 


ones that get a thrill out of whittling and carving. | 
| Of course 


I’ve made lots of toys for baby brother, and have a 


big surprise almost finished for mother’s birthday. 


Seems that I’ve found a thousand things to do with 
my new Remington.” 

You bet there are just lots 
of things any girl can do with 
a handy official Remington 
Girl Scout knife. So many 
that we’ve put them all in a 
special booklet—‘Things to 
Do with a Pocket Knife,” now 
being printed. Be the first in 
your troop to have a copy. 
Just send a 3-cent stamp to 
cover mailing costs. Reming- 
ton Arms Co., Inc., Cutlery 
Division, Bridgeport, Conn, 
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ANTED. CO-DIRECTOR FOR SMALL PRI- 
VATE GIRLS’ CAMP IN MIDDLE WEST. 
(Ages 6-17.) Illness of director makes one or sev- 
eral positions possible for interested and capable 


BROWNIES GO TO CAMP! 
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All catalogs and expert advice on ALL 


Boys’ and Girls’ camps in . S. (also 
SCHOOLS). State Chartered Information Bu- 
reau. No Fees. Give age of boy or girl and ap- 
proximate expense limit. 








| Shantywell—Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 


} A 


Scout Leaders. 


Two hours by motor from N. Y. City 
camp for Girls 6 to 12. Staff of Experienced Girl 
Director—Mrs. J. S. Kelly, 1465 | 


| Roosevelt Ave., Pelham Manor, New York, Tele- 


phone Pelham 0184. 















CAMP 
SWASTIKA 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 
Popular riding camp. Mt. Monadnock region. All 
sports. Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. $175 season. 
Reduced fee for part time work. $100 for girls over 16 
yrs. in Councilor Training Course. “‘A’’ rating by 
N. H. Board of Health. | 
MRS. E. E. HODGDON (former Girl Scout Capt.) 8! | 
Garfield St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Porter 5786-W. 














wot HORTICULTURE women 








leaders, Small following required to prove business| A SCHOOL OF COUNTRY LIFE 
ability as well as interest in camp life. NO CASH Tue two-year diploma course offers to girls who 
INVESTMENT. 9 weeks’ season divided into 3 cor- tleltenetul prove es training for a new and 
related periods. Include in application: age : sston. 
(photo), health, religion, education and special a E. Fa yy ye 
training in child psychology, occupation, experi- Short Summer Session during August. 
ence, ability along camp activity lines. Address For catalogue, address: 
CAMP DIRECTOR in care of this magazine. Mrs. Bush-Brown, Director, Box G, Ambler, Pa. 
THE NAUTICAL CAMP FOR GIRLS 
CRE u e Ee t Forty girls. 21st Season, Four 
crews :—ages 11 to 18. Mid- 
ON WELLFLEET BAY::-+*++ + CAPE Cop. shipmites :—ages 7 to 10. Tui- 


An eight weeks’ adventure—each day a 
surprise. Sailing—crew suppers on the 
beach—riding—a Coast Guard drill— 
Topsy Turvy day—swimming—crafts 
—dramatics. Girl Scouts, win your 


a Sailor’s badge. Other badges, too. ."~ 






tion reduced to $325. No “‘ex- 
tras”. Address :—Lucile Rog- 
ers, 210 East 68th St., 
New York City. Bonnie 
Dune for boys at South 

~ > Dennis, affiliated. 











Miss Marjorie S. Kirk 


Mer t A ywold Winthrop, Maine 


Real Camping in the Maine Woods. 130 acre Playground for your Favorite Sports. Ex- 
cellent Swimming and Riding. Canoe, mountain climbing, and seashore trips featured. 
The modern and unusual equipment includes a real Maine Lean-to and Indian birch 
bark canoe. Girl Scout advancements, including First Class, Pioneer and Nature 
badges. $300 tuition includes careful riding instruction and all trips. No extras. 
Enrollment limited to 30 carefully selected girls. For illustrated booklet write: 


A CAMP FOR GIRLS 
10—18 





320 Berkeley Drive, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Andree folder for 1934. 
Name 
Street 
City 





CAMP ANDREE "2.2009 2" 


Open from July 3 to August 31 to Girl Scouts from 14-18 years old. 
To: Camp Andree, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Please send me the Camp 
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Keeper of 


(Continued from page 25) 
gesture silenced him. Again the whistle. 
Seven heads came up. Seven tails lifted. 
Fourteen ears pricked forward. 
Under the girl's hand, King stirred and 
growled. 
“Quiet!” Claire commanded. Tentatively, 


| fearfully, relentlessly the specters closed in. 


When they halted again, Claire stood among 
them, the coal black King dog still trem- 
blingly obedient to her hand, the astonished 
airman standing outside the circle. 

“Now,” Claire said, moving slowly but 
resolutely, ‘the point is to get you in har- 
ness, one by one. Slowly now, slowly.’ Her 
voice was a deeper echo of the night itself. 
She talked to them, cajoled them, praised 
them until she had maneuvered them to the 


| towline. There, swiftly, yet quietly and with- 


out apparent fear, she harnessed the phan- 
tom team. Six of the phantom team, that 
is. As she lifted her hand to approach the 
leader, Hans’s warning cry rang out. It was 
too late. The leader had whirled on King 


| and was taking the black dog down. 


CLABeEs heart stopped for a moment. She 

saw King go down under that fury of 
silver fur. She saw him come up, saw the 
white fangs of the wolf-leader bared against 
him. 

“Quick, Hans, have you a gun?” If the 
other silver furies were loosed, what then? 

“No,” Hans said flatly. “Get into the 
house, Claire. King doesn’t stand a chance. 
He'll ” But he didn’t. For one horrible 
moment the silver leader was on top of 
him; then King lifted the weight of the 
other dog on his incredibly sturdy back, 
slid from under him, and dived for his 
jugular as the dog struggled to get up. 

“King!” But the warning was not needed. 
The phantom admitted defeat. As King re- 
leased him, he stood up, shook himself, and 
walked to his place on the line. 

“That dog Hans __ began, 
dog 16 

“That dog,’ Claire ended his sentence 
jubilantly, “is the King dog, leader of 
leaders! I am running him free at the head 
of the pack, and he'll take me through, 
Hans. He'll lead us in. Call Pete and tell 
him that. Tell him we'll make it in twelve 
hours !”’ 

She stepped to the runners. Head thrown 
back, eyes agleam with a meaning Hans 
could not read, she finished in ringing tones. 
“Tell him I’m driving the ghost team, with 
King to lead them. He'll bring us in!” 

Hans lifted his cap and flung it aloft in 
salute to her courage. 

Claire scarcely saw him. Hands gripping 
the handlebars; feet poised on the runners, 
she cried the word Jake had taught her. 

“Hallelujah!” she shouted. “King! Line 
‘em in—and out!” 

They ran like demons possessed. Track- 
ing, each dog in the prints of the dog ahead, 
they taught Claire what it meant to run. 
They taught her what it meant to fly. And 
ahead of them all, King showed that he had 
never touched his best before. He wasn't 
a dog. He wasn’t a wolf. He was a coal 
black miracle revealed at last! 

Twelve hours, Claire had said. Twelve 
hours, flat. And no one had made it before 
in less than sixteen! 

To the girl there was nothing in the 
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the Wolves 


| 

world save a team, a trail, and a saan 
cargo. Even the Northern Lights, glowing | 
and flaring on the distant rim of the earth’s | 
white curve, could not deflect her eyes. She | 
saw nothing, knew nothing save that flow- 
ing line of silver, headed by a streak of | 
black. 
“Hallelujah! Mush, you huskies!” 
Into the frozen valleys, through the wind- 
swept gorge, past the lonely cabin at Silver 
Lodge with its single light, Claire sped the 
team. Her hands grew numb on the handle- | 
bars; her eyes felt rimmed with ice. She | 
wanted to scream with the pain that crept | 
up her back, clawing at it. 
“Mush, you fiends!” She said it between 
her clenched teeth. A thought was forming | 
in the back of her mind. At the zigzags on | 
Skeleton Hill, the team would slow down. | 
King would see to that. He'd fight them | 
into sense if they tried to rush that death- | 
trap. She could slow them up, catch her | 
breath. | 


King did slow his team on that gruelling 
climb. Suddenly the silver leader flat- | 
tened out in the trail, but as he bellied | 
down to the snow, quitting, daring King | 
to make him move, the black leader was upon | 
him. Snapping, slashing, snarling, com. | 
manding, King bullied the silver beast. | 
There was no time to free him from the | 
towline, no time to make the fight a fair | 
one, but Claire did not care. 

“Clean him up, King!” she said grimly. 
“Clean him up, or I'll cut him out of the 
string. Line him in!’ And once again “‘Halle- 
lujah\” she shouted, as the King leaped to 
his position again and showed the phan- 
toms what it meant to go over a hill in 
high. Behind him the silver leader, on his 
feet, pulling more than his weight, almost 
necking his team, honored the King dog 
with his submission. 

Forgotten was Claire’s weariness. Behind | 
her eyes she felt the familiar sting of tears 
unshed,: tears that blessed a black miracle 
dog, doing his job as he saw it, with seven 
wild beasts in his train. 


FrRoM the top of the hill, the distant 

lights of Crossings in the Valley renewed 
Claire’s strength. They were still an hour 
away. Was Pete alive? Had-the Indians run 
amuck in their agony of suspense? Claire 
sent a word winging to her leader, a word 
that was no more than a murmur. 

“Do just this one thing more for me,” 
she begged him. “Keep me from being— 
too late!” 

At the edge of the town where the trail 
swung a wide curve about hummocks of 
ice, a man stepped forward, gun.in hand, 
to halt her. 

“Where you goin’? he demanded. Then, 
before she could answer, “You can’t go in 
there!” He jerked his thumb toward the 
town. “It’s pest-ridden.” 

“I know,” Claire cried. “I'm Claire 
Jameson, taking vaccine in to the doctor. 
Stand aside.” 

“How do I know * the man began. 

“Listen,” Claire’s voice was wunaccus- 
tomedly harsh, “would I be driving seven 
wolves for nothing?” She pointed with dra- 
matic intent at the team, waiting impatiently. 

“Wolves!” The man’s mouth dropped 
open. He lowered his gun, stumbled out 
of the trail. “Claire Jameson!” the girl heard 
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“Tue bank has been robbed!” .. . 


| “Five bank robbers are driving 


toward the state line!” Frightened, 
worried, excited voices came over the 


| wires to the telephone office in an 


Indiana town. 

With cool resourcefulness, the 
young woman on duty took full 
charge of the switchboard. On her 
own initiative, she telephoned the 
sheriff twenty miles away and told 
him of the crime. He asked her to 
call one of his deputies . . . have 
him get help . . . and watch the 
road the robbers had taken. 

Meanwhile, a posse from the town 
where the bank had been robbed set 
out in pursuit. To assist the men, the 
operator telephoned farms through- 
out the countryside and asked for 
news of the bandits, if seen. She also 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





by the resourcefulness 
of a young woman! 
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notified the police and telephone 
offices for miles around. 

Telephone calls came and went. 
For two hours the young woman 
sat at her switchboard, receiving 
and dispatching news. So thoroughly 
had she aroused the countryside that 
fifty miles from the scene of the rob- 
bery, police and citizens captured the 
outlaws—recovering all the loot. 

Men and women of the Bell Sys- 
tem look upon themselves as ser- 
vants of the public. In their daily 
duties, they follow well-defined rules 
and regulations. But emergencies 
find them ready and able to put 
routine aside—to act upon their own 
judgment for the good of all. It is 
this that has helped to give America 
a telephone service high <es 
in quality and usefulness. 








him mutter as she swung past. “Keeper of 
the wolves!” 

A hundred yards farther on, Pete himself 
stepped into the trail to halt her. He was 
muffled to the eyebrows in a fur coat. 

“Twelve hours flat!” he cried exultantly, 
seizing the girl as though to assure himself 
that she had actually arrived. “Claire, you're 
a wonder. They were going to give me one 
hour leeway, and if you weren't here then— 
well, never mind that. Tell me!” 

“Tell you what?” the girl laughed. Then, 
before he could answer, “Get on the sled, 
Pete. Hans called you? You knew I was 
driving the ghost team? 

Pete, on the sled now, lost his exultant 


smile. His face settled into a grim mask, 
as he looked again at the team the girl 
was driving. 

“Yes,” he said, “Hans told me. He told 
me you had more courage than any man 
he knew. Courage to forget yourself when 
someone else was in need. And Crossings 
is in need, Claire. You don’t know what 
you've done.” 

“What King’s done you mean,” the girl 
cried. “He saved Crossings and you, Pete. 
King—and Jake Connolley’s team‘” 

As the sled gathered speed, the girl told 
her story. “It's Jake's team that brought 
me through tonight. It’s his team that's 
been running free, (Continued on page 41) 
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HIS design is particularly suited to 

the many lovely cotton materials 

being shown—organdie, the old 
favorite, mousseline de soie, taffeta, or crépe. 

The fact that the pattern consists of only 
five pieces (or six if you should want long 
sleeves) will be glad news, I’m sure, to 
many busy girls. 

First determine the size of pattern re- 
quired according to your bust measurement, 
then consult the back of pattern envelope 
for material requirements. Pin pieces of 
pattern together, overlapping seam allow- 
ances, and try on to get an idea of length, 
hip measurements, etc. 

If pattern is too long or too short, follow 
instructions for altering as explained in the 
January issue. For hip alteration—that is, 
if extra fullness is required—slash pattern 
as shown in the sketch, and spread for de- 
sired fullness. The back of the pattern 
should be slashed the same as the front and 
spread equally. For example, if three inches 
more are required around the hip than the 
pattern calls for, slash both back and front 
and spread 34 of an inch, 7 inches below 
the natural waistline. Waistline is indicated 
on pattern by two small perforations. The 
spread will be much more at the bottom of 
the skirt in order to retain the correct lines. 
However, if a pattern is too full through 
the hips, lay a fold in the pattern both back 
and front, 14 the amount to be taken out. 

For such materials as taffeta, or organdie, 
greater fullness below the knees than the 
pattern allows may be desired. This is easily 
obtained by slashing the pattern as shown 
in the sketch, both back and front, and 
spreading each slash evenly. Take care to 
keep center fronts and backs on fold of 
material. 

On the back of the pattern envelope is 
a diagram showing size 16, laid on 39-inch 
material. It is well to follow these diagrams. 

See that your material is perfectly smooth 
before pinning the pattern on; and in fold- 
ing material, keep fold on lengthwise thread 
of material. In cutting, take long, even 
strokes with your scissors. Do not remove 
the pattern until all the pieces have been 
cut, and markings put in. Notches should 
not be cut more than ¥@ inch deep. Run a 
basting thread along center front and back 
of skirt and waist. This serves as a guide 


The 


DRINK TEN GLASSES 
OF WATER EVERY DAY 







(Continued from 
page 21) 

You know, of 
course, that fresh 
air and sunlight 
are healthful, but 
did you know that 
they are especially 
beneficial to the 
oily skin? By this, 
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Make Your Own Clothes 


A simple party dress that really fits and yet is easy to make 


By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


when joining the waist and skirt; also in 
fitting, as you always work from the center 
of the garment to the side seams. 

Remove the pattern from the material, 
and follow instructions found on the inside 
of the pattern envelope. 

First step: Stitch under-arm darts and 
press darts down. Next step: Join shoulder 
and under-arm seams. In stitching the shoul- 


HOW TO SPREAD 
PATTERN FOR 
LARGER HIPS 
AND FOR MORE 
FULLNESS AT 
SKIRT BOTTOM 















der seam, begin at the neckline and stitch 
to the armhole. Match notches. Stretch the 
front slightly, and ease slight fullness across 
the back. Under-arm seams are stitched 
from the armhole down, leaving the left 
side open below the large perforation. 

Make a bound buttonhole on the collar, 
as described in January. 

The edge of the collar may be faced, or 
rolled and whipped. If a rolled edge is pre- 
ferred, first turn edge under, a scant 1% inch, 


Girl With Nice 


I do not mean that the way to improve an 
oily skin is to rush out and get a sunburn, 
which would only be exchanging one evil 
for another. But I do mean that you who 
have this difficulty should get out into the 
fresh air as much as possible, and expose 
your skin to properly regulated sunning. 

As I read over what I have just written, 
I feel sure that there will be two points 
of view among those of you who read it— 
according to your habits of mind. Some of 
you will think that my suggestions sound 
much too simple and ordinary to be of any 
use. And others of you will be greatly dis- 
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and stitch very near the folded edge. 

Trim the turned edge very near the 

stitching, then turn the stitched edge 
under, just enough to hide the row of stitch- 
ing and, using a very fine needle and thread, 
whip down by hand to under side, taking 
very short stitches. 

Pin the collar to the neckline, right side 
up, matching notches. Cut a bias strip 34 
inch wide. Place on top of the collar, 
bringing the three edges (neckline of waist 
on bottom, collar next, and bias strip on 
top) even. Stretch the bias strip slightly. 
Pin carefully, or baste. Then stitch, taking 
34-inch seam. Trim the seam to 4 inch 
from the stitching. Turn bias strip to under 
creasing on line of stitching. Turn edge 
under 14 inch and finish by hand, using 
fine needle. Finish around armholes the 
same way. 

Stitch side seams of skirt, leaving left 
side open above large perforations. Press 
the seams open, and finish by pinking. 


O join the skirt to the waist, first turn 

back top edge of skirt 34 inch and baste, 
then press. Join to waist and baste, match- 
ing double notches in front and single 
notches in back. Stitch on the right side on 
the very edge of the fold. Remove bastings. 

The next step is to bind the opening on 
the left side. Cut two bias strips 34 inch 
wide the length of the opening. Place these 
bias strips to right side of the material on 
both sides of the opening, and stitch, tak- 
ing regular seam. Trim the seam to 14 inch 
of the stitching. Press bias strip underneath, 
turn edge under 14 inch and bring back to 
row of stitching. Catch down with fine 
needle and thread. Finish the lower edge 
with a hem, or as was suggested for the 
edge of the collar. If you have any scraps 
of the material left, it would be nice to 
make a flower. Cut six petals 3 by 3 inches, 
and six 2 by 3 inches—rounding off two 
corners. Roll and hem the rounded edges 
as for the collar, but keep roll on right 
side of petals. Gather all straight edges, 
and join petals, forming a circle with short 
petals in the center. Draw the gathered 
edges to the center as tightly as possible, 
and fasten them securely. 
Patterns are 15¢. Order from American Girl 
Patterns, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Skin 


appointed because I have outlined a long 
drawn out, faithful grind, rather than a 
quick cure-all short cut. Whatever you think 
of the plan, however, I do hope that you 
will give it a trial. For, contrary to some 
people's opinions, a bad skin rarely rights 
itself. You cannot cover it up with powder 
and fool people. And you cannot just for- 
get about it and outgrow it. If given half 
a chance, however, it will codéperate with 
you handsomely in a sensible campaign for 
better faces. And you'll thank yourself, 
when you're older, for having given it a 
chance. 
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Keeper of the Wolves 


(Continued from page 39) 

the specters of Frozen Bend. Jake’s Seven 
Siberian Malemutes that he bred in Nome. 
That's why they were friendly to me, 
when to everyone else they were enemies. 
No one else on the trail uses that one 
word that Jake taught me, that he used 
himself: ‘Hallelujah.’ 1 didn’t know until 
today. Suddenly I knew the truth. And I 
remembered Jake’s whistle. That whistle has 
haunted me for years. 

“That's all. I remembered that whenever 
I used that word, they came in closer to 
me. They were wanting to meet Jake again. 
That’s why they stayed around Frozen Bend. 
Jake—went down there. No team of his 
ever deserted him. He bred these dogs him- 
self, taught them, drove them. They're still 
waiting for Jake to come back!” 

“I think,” Pete responded slowly, “you've 
found a team worthy of you at last, Claire. 
Worthy of you and King!” The girl’s eyes 
filled with sudden proud tears. 

Straight up the main street of the little 
town, she piloted the phantoms. And halt- 
ed them at sight of the mob of milling 
humans whose joyous welcoming shout 
broke down her last reserve. 

“Pete,” she whispered, stretching a 
trembling hand toward him, as he leaped 
from the sled to stand beside her, “what does 
it mean?” 


AMAN stepped forward from the crowd. 

Claire knew him: old Turtle Jones, 
dyed-in-the-wool Sourdough, one of Pete’s 
most outspoken antagonists. She turned 
nervously to face him. No smile lit his dour 
countenance. 

“Well?” she said at last, defying him. 
But Turtle wasn’t looking at her. His eyes, 
steel-gray and steady under frosty white 
brows, were on her team. The silver dogs 
lay in the snow where they had dropped. 
King alone remained on his feet. 











“So you drove the wolves?” the old man | 


said heavily in the silence. “Tied ’em to a 
towline, and drove ’em through!” 
“Yes,” Claire retorted, chin up, “I did.” 
“With your own dog to lead ’em, huh?” 
“King brought them in.” 
The old man turned slowly. Claire 
thought, for one relieved moment, that the 


encounter was ended. She was mistaken. | 
Turtle lifted a voice that had an unexpected | 


vigor. 

“I reckon,” he said, “that dog needs a 
cheer. Let’s give him a good one!” At the 
blast of sound that carried his name to the 
far horizon of the valley town, King leaped 
to stand beside Claire. Under her hand, his 


quivering body quieted, his small ears | 


flipped erect. 

“Now then,” said Turtle, “we gotta do 
somethin’ about a girl with spunk enough 
to drive an outlaw team. Let’s hear Claire 
Jameson!” 

They heard it. 

Then Turtle swung about again and faced 
the doctor. He took him in, from head to 
foot, in one long squint. Then he turned 
back to the crowd. 

“What are we goin’ to do about the 
doctor?” he demanded. “I guess he brung 
her up!” 

Claire's mittened hand found Pete’s as the 
voices swelled again, this time for the man 
who would henceforth be among these peo- 
ple as one of themselves. 
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“No tell-tale seams” 


1934 


The NEW 


ONE-PIECE SANITARY 
BRIEFLET 


Made just for the slim-fitting 1934 dresses 





That is the reason why this unusual garment is 
named “1934.” It is new. It wasn’t necessary until 
this year. 


It won’t reveal its presence by the slightest bulki- 
ness. Not a seam will make a tell-tale line to mar those 
smooth-around-the-hips new frocks. 


“1934” is made by a new method in which the 
protective section (of purest sheer rubber) is really 
part of the daintily sheer fabric, set in without a 
seam. It may be had in several different materials, all 
sheer, brief and smart. Each “1934” Brieflet weighs 
only one and one-third ounces. From $1.00 up. 


and the SNAPPI 
SPORT GIRDLE 


This is another VENUS garment created for the ath- 
letic, busy young woman who wishes a natural-look- 
ing, smooth-curved figure. SNAPPI is a tiny, invisible 
girdle that is closely knitted of Lastex, the new elastic 
material. It is so light and comfortable that one 
doesn’t feel the slightest strain or pull, yet it hugs 
each unruly curve smoothly in place. SNAPPI was 
designed for dancing as well 
as for sports and many girls 
wear them all the time because 
SNAPPI gives one a dressed- 
up yet natural appearance. 
They are made both in tearose 


and white, and priced from 
$2.00 up. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 424 So. B’dway, Los Angeles, Cal 


pat. app'd. for 








NO NEED 
TO NEGLECT 


cuts VOW 





DRY BAK 
BAN D-AID 


Protects Small Wounds Instantly 
Always cover cuts, scratches, burns, 
blisters with Drybak Band-Aid — ad- 
hesive strip with borated gauze pad 
attached. Only Drybak Band-Aid has 
waterproof backing, sun tan color. In- 
dividually wrapped for your protection. 
At your druggist's. 





with your name and ihee printed in margin 
with 5¢ in coin for packet of Drybak Band-Aids | 


and pamphlet "First Steps to First Aid". 
Address Dept. 222. 


f New Brunswick f New Jersey 


JOIN THE HOLLYWOOD 
CAMERA CLUB 


Membership ine ludes big Camera Club 
‘ews Magazine, membership card, par- 
ticipation in prize competition in 
photography. Hollywood Camera__and 
films free if you join Club now. pone 
bership only 31.00 (outside 8. A. 
$1.50 U. S. money). Hollywood” Camera 
Club—Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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The Stolen Mascot 


GIRL 


(Continued from page 13) 

“Probably Silas has been around and put 
water in it,” I suggested, for that certainly 
seemed to be the most natural explana- 
tion. 

“Probably he hasn't!” scoffed Betty. “In 
the first place, good old Silas never got on 
a job as early as this in his life; and in 
the second place, Madge, when Silas fills the 
bird bath, he fills it full to running over. 
Always. And there is only a cup or so of 
water in it now. What do you make of 
that, Inspectors ?” 

“You mean that the boys put the water 
in the bird bath?” 

“Who else? Who would bother to put 
just one single cupful of water in it, and no 
more?” 

“Why would they put any in it?” Dot 
asked. “Was it a smarty trick to show us 
they had been here?” 

“Billy's name is Waters,’”’ said Betty 
thoughtfully. “It may mean that he was giv- 
ing us a clue—leaving a sort of sign manual. 
But that would be silly. If he did that, just 
to tease us, Dick Prince should have left 
one, and he didn’t.” 

“Prince—prints,” I said. ‘Footprints, 
Betty. Prince and Waters—prints and water, 
how's that?” 

“They're Delia’s footprints, not Dick's, 
so far as we know now,” Betty said, and 
looked thoughtful. “No, this water means 
something else, but I can’t imagine what. 
Why should they leave water in the bird 
bath, Madge?” 

“You tell me, Superintendent,” 
“IT can’t tell you.” 


I said. 


ATER,” said Betty, and she shook her 
head. “I know it means something, if 
I could only guess it.” Suddenly she bright- 
ened. “Look here!’ she cried, and she 


| pointed to the edge of the bird bath. Dot 


and I crowded forward and looked where 
Betty was pointing, and what we saw was 
a tiny place where a bit of the edge of the 
bird bath had been chipped off. It had been 
a chip no larger than the nail of my little 
finger, if that large, and it would not have 
meant a thing to me, but Betty seemed to 
think it was a wonderful find. She turned 
and looked up at a window in Dick Prince's 
house, and then turned and looked the other 
way, and strode across the circular grass 
plot and across the gravel drive on the side 
toward Billy Waters’s house. 

“What is it, Betty?” I asked, hurrying 
after her, but she was down on her knees 
beside a bed of tulips, and I saw that one 
of the tulips was bent down, its stem broken 
short. 

“Don't touch it!’ Betty ordered. “Don’t 
step near it. I'm beginning to see, Madge. 
Old Home Week, of course!” 

“Old Home Week?” I cried. “Whatever 
do you mean, Betty?” And Betty was so 
busy she did not object because I did not 
call her “Superintendent.” She was pawing 
in the soil around the broken tulip as if 
her fingers were a rake. 

“It ought to be here,” 
it is here somewhere.” 

“The teddy bear?” 


she said. “I know 


I asked. I hadn't the 


| slightest idea what she meant, unless it was 


that the boys had buried the teddy there, 
but- suddenly Betty exclaimed “Ah!” and 
straightened up. 
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She held up something between her thumb 
and forefinger, and at first I thought it was a 
pea. 

“A BB shot,” she said. “The kind Dick 
Prince uses in his air rifle. So now I guess 
you know how they stole our mascot, and 
this proves that Dick had a hand in the 
theft.” 

“I don’t see how,” I said, and then I 
added, “Superintendent.” Betty laughed. 

“Get down here, Inspector Madge,” she 
said, getting up, “and look across the top 
of the bird bath where the nick is, and tell 
me what you see—the farthest thing your 
eye does see.” 

“I see Dick Prince’s window,” I said. 
“You mean he shot his air rifle from his 
window ?” 


CERTAINLY do mean that,” Betty said. 

“And if I hunted enough, I'd_prob- 
ably find several more BB bullets, for Dick 
is no such shot as to hit his mark the first 
time. And now, Inspectors, turn your heads 
and tell me what you see that is a direct 
line from Dick’s window. Where would a 
string go, if it was stretched straight across 
from Dick's window, over the bird bath? 
Look along that line—and what would you 
see?” 

“I would see Billy Waters’s window,” 
Dot said. 

“Certainly,” Betty said. “A string 
stretched from Dick’s window to Billy's 
window would be exactly over the bird bath. 
Girls, I'm afraid we will never see our 
teddy mascot again.” 

“Why not? What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” Betty said, ‘‘our teddy has gone 
for an air voyage. I mean that our mascot 
has gone sailing into the sky. ‘Up in a bal- 


loon, boys, sailing ‘round the moon,’ if you 
know what I mean.” 
“I don’t know what you mean,” I said, 


and just then Dot cried, “Here come the 
boys now,” and we saw them coming around 
the house. Both of them were grinning as 
if they were saying, “Well, I guess we 
fooled you this time,” and that is exactly 
what Dick did say. 

“Well, almost,” Betty said. “Of course, 
I knew you would try some way that would 
be unusual, but I did not think of balloons 
until I saw where the BB shot had chipped 
the bird bath.” 

Dick’s mouth fell open. 

“They peeked,” accused Billy Waters. 
“They watched us.” 

“We did not!” I declared. “We were all 
over at my house all night. I don’t know 
myself how Betty thought it out. I don't 
know what she means about balloons. Tell 
us, Betty.” 

“What the boys did was this,”’ Betty said, 
and she did sound like a detective in a 
book. “They were careful not to step on the 
powder we sprinkled around the bird bath, 
and they decided to steal the teddy in a 
way we could not guess. I knew that, of 
course, and I tried to think how I would go 
about it if I were in their place. Some way, 
you understand, that would leave no foot- 
prints. So it would have to be from the air, 
you see.” 

“Smart girl,” said Dick. 

“Don’t be fresh,” said Betty, but she 
smiled. “Of course, I thought of balloons, 
but I did not think they had used balloons 
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until I saw the chipped place, and the water 
in the bird bath. And then the broken 
tulip proved that Dick had shot and missed 
once or twice. You remember I said ‘Old 
Home Week,’ Madge?” 

“Yes, but I didn't know what you meant 





C by og 
; “You could hardly buy toy balloons filled 
with gas in Westcote except when there was | 
° some sort of festival in town. I suppose 
that seeing the balloons being peddled sug- | sa 
I gested the plan to Dick—or to Billy— | 


so they bought a bunch of them to carry our 
teddy away. The only difficulty was to de- 











teddy. They did that by fastening fishhooks 
below the balloons.” 

“But gas balloons go up,” I said. 
“How—” 

“How did they get them to come down 
to the bird bath and pick up teddy? Quite 
easily,” said Betty. “They stretched a cord 
from window to window and drew the bal- 
loons across until the hooks were exactly 


€ 
vise a way to make the balloons steal the 
l 
t 














k over our teddy. They weighted the balloons 
st by hanging to them an extra balloon with | 
Is water in it—balanced the upward pull of 
Ct the balloons with just enough water. Then, 
a when they had hooked teddy, Dick shot at | 
o the water-filled balloon and burst it, and | 
? up the balloons sailed. One of the boys let | 
- go his end of the string, and the other 
pulled the string loose from the balloons. 
Am I right, Dick?” 
Dick laughed, and then he put out his 
1g hand and shook Betty’s with mock serious- All eyes follow Ries 
"5 ness. 
h. “Superintendent Bliss,” he said, “you . 
win. There’s only one thing you haven't | h I l d l 
™ guessed. Pardon me, I mean there is only | —_S§ e ~ SO ove Y an grace u i 
one thing your amazing detective acumen | 
- has not been able to tell us.” | * : eae: 
ms For a moment Betty looked a bit cha- | Yet once she was skinny and = use it is rich in carbohydrates, proteins, 
sind . food-calcium, food-phosphorus and Sunshine 
“ e What was that?” she demanded, and ewkward—until she developed ——— D. ae al no ts a nD is 
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id, “The colors of the balloons,” he said. | © WONDER the crowd keeps watching direct rays of the sun and is a vital factor in 
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On Dog-Leg Creek 


(Continued from page 20) 
will help.” And he sat down heavily. 

Martha Mary shuddered. Raw squirrel 
brains! At school the teacher had told them 
again and again what harm came to sick 
folks from working cures on them. Always 
try to get a shore ‘nough doctor or nurse, 
the teacher had told them. But Pappy didn’t 
favor doctoring—or, indeed, any idea which 
was not familiar to him. 

She edged forward toward the bed. 
“Pappy, thar’s a new. doctor-man up to the 
Forks,” she ventured timidly. ““Mayhaps he 
could cure Little John.” 

Her father straightened up, star- 

ing at her incredulously. ‘What! 
Let one of them foolish-talking, 
carving-up Outsiders touch our 
young-un! Fer shame on you, 
Martha Mary, fer thinking on sech 
a thing.” 


Martha Mary hugged him close. He was 
so small. So dear. Never again would she 
mind having Pappy love him most, if only 
he got well. If only—and suddenly sitting 
there in the shadow-filled room Martha Mary 
knew that unless something were done 
quickly Johnny would not be alive in the 
morning. She looked at her sleeping parents, 
then shut her lips tightly together. For a 
moment she wavered before the hearth. Then 
she laid Little John on the table while she 
pulled on an old coat and got a big shawl 
from a peg on the wall. Tenderly she 


“W hat-I-Wish-in-My- 
Magazine” Awards 


can you make a fire? I need hot water. 
We've got to work fast.” 

The first rosy streaks of dawn were feel- 
ing their way cautiously through the gray 
clouds on the ridge tops when Martha Mary 
started home. Her thoughts darted ahead of 
her around the bends—worrisome thoughts 
about what she'd find at home, about what 
Pappy would do to her. 

Fearfully she tiptoed up on the porch and 
opened the door. Her mother crouched on 
a chair, eyes staring blankly into space. Her 
father was gone. 

“Mammy! Mammy!’ Martha 
Mary whispered. 

Her mother looked at her dully. 
“Little John’s gone. My baby’s 
gone. Like as not the sperrits come 
and tuk him off over the hills.” 

“Oh, no,” Martha Mary ex- 
claimed. ‘Listen, he’s all right. He’s 





MARTHA MARY turned away 

and began setting supper out. 
But no one ate it, and soon she 
put it away again. Outside the 
October wind whined like a starv- 
ed hound, pushing against the 
log walls, licking hungrily at the 
door. And merging with the sound 
of the wind was the hoarse 
breathing of Little John, broken 
only by occasional spells of 
coughing. 

“Law, hain’t thar ary way of 
easin’ his breath?” groaned Pappy, 
clutching his head in his big 
hands. “Ary breath grates like a 
sled a-pulling over rocks.” 

“IT allow that skunk oil wa'n't 
a right cure,” sighed the mother, 
her thin figure slumping wearily 
in her chair. 

“Mammy, you lie down a spell,” 
urged Martha Mary. “You'll be 
sick your ownself, if you don't 
rest a mite. I'll help Pappy 
watch.” 

“You make sure to wake me 
soon,” insisted Mrs. Hatcher, as 
she stretched out on the other 
bed. “You got to rest yourself, 


ONGRATULATIONS to the prize winners in the 
“"What-I-W ish-in-My-Magazine” Contest! And thanks 
to all who took part, either by submitting essays or sending 
in ballots. Three hundred and eighteen ballots were re- 
ceived and eighty-six essays, some of them very good and 
decidedly helpful to your Editor in planning the magazine. 
The judges of the contest were: Miss Bertha Gunter- 
man, head of the Department of Young Books at Long- 
mans, Green and Company; Miss Marguerite Aspinwall, 
formerly associate editor of The Ladies Home Journal, 
and author of many popular books for girls; and Mrs. 
V. Hope Kellam, member of the National Board of 
Directors of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


The Prize Winners 


The judges have awarded the first prize, a leather 
writing-case, to Frances Marjorie Walker, Kilmarnock, 
Virginia; the second prize, a three-years’ subscription to 
The American Girl, to Rachel Mary Soltan, Beyrouth, 
Syria; and the third prize, a leather-bound diary, to 
Grace Carson, Charleston, South Carolina. 

Frances Marjorie Walker is seventeen years old; Rachel 
Mary Soltan is fourteen; and Grace Carson, fifteen. 


Honorable Mention 


Five other entries in the contest were considered worthy 
of special honor. The writers of these essays are Jean 
Anne Evans, age seventeen, of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania ; 
Joyce De Line, thirteen, Syracuse, New York; Virginia 
Lee Williams, twelve, Wichita, Kansas; Margaret L. 
Snow, fifteen, Saugus, Massachusetts; and Gertrude 
Marion Haugan, fourteen, New Richland, Minnesota. 


living. He’s going to git well!” 

“What's that you're a-saying?” 
a voice rasped, and Pappy came in 
the back door, black hair dishev- 
eled, eyes wild. ‘‘He’s living, you 
say?” 

“I tuk the young-un to the 
doctor-man’s house,” she answer- 
ed, her voice quavering. “He's 
been giving him medicine, and he 
says he'll be well soon.” 

“You — tuk — Little John—to 
that—furriner’s?”” her father re- 
peated. “You stole my man-child! 
You fotched him to a carving-up, 
murdering doctor! Why, I've a 
mind to——” 

Raising his fist, he stepped for- 
ward, then checked himself. 


ON’T harm her,” his wife 
begged. “She meant to do 
good. And Little John’s living!” 
Martha Mary looked up at her 
father, and suddenly she was not 
afraid. ‘That doctor-man give 
Little John back his life,”’ she said 
clearly. “He ain't a murdering 
man. Hit’s you are the murdering 
one, feeding Little John skunk oil, 
and working all manner of evil 


too. 

Martha Mary huddled before the 
hearth. Occasionally she stirred 
the fire, and then tiptoed to the bed to 
peer at Little John by the light made from 
the sudden flaring up of the logs. He was 
tossing less now, but his breathing was 
heavier, his cough weaker. On one of her 
visits to the bed Martha Mary saw that 
Pappy had fallen asleep. Stooping, she 
picked the child up. Maybe if she propped 
him up on her shoulder and held him by 
the fire he'd be more comfortable. Back 
and forth, back and forth, she swayed on 
the chair. When Little John’s breath became 
more rasping, Martha Mary laid him across 
her knees. She bent low over him. He was 
gasping deeply, painfully for breath. His 
face was getting redder, redder, until in the 
dim light it seemed almost black. Martha 
Mary shook him. “Don’t choke! Don't 
choke, Johnny!”’ her mind cried, but her lips 
were too numb to permit her to call out 
to the others. In a moment the spell passed, 
and the small body sagged limply in her 
arms. 


bundled him in the shawl. Her bare feet 
made no sound as she slipped across the 
puncheon floor, the heavy bundle clasped 
tightly in her arms. There was a sudden 
inrush of air as the door was opened, and 
then pulled shut. But the man and woman 
slept on. 


6 teu the ghostly moonlight of two 
o'clock in the morning silvered the 
sky. On the trail, darkness obscured the 
path, so that Martha Mary tripped over 
tree roots and rocks until her feet became 
numb and bruised, but something apart from 
herself bore her, somehow, steadily forward. 
She could scarcely totter when at last she 
staggered up to Dr. Bradley's cabin. Her 
teeth chattered so hard that she could only 
stare up at him when he answered her knock. 

But the doctor needed no explanations. 
“Come in,” he said, taking Little John from 
her. “Membranous croup!” he muttered, as 
he laid the child on his bed. “Listen, girl, 


cures. You'd a kilt him, if I had- 

n't tuk him away.” Her voice rose 

shrilly, so that her father stared 
at her in amazement. 

Martha Mary swallowed, trying desper- 
ately to speak more calmly. “The doctor- 
man wants fer you ‘’n’ Mammy to come 
to his place right off, so’s he can tell you 
what ailed Johnny, and how to keer for 
him.” 

Silently the man took his rifle from the 
mantel and his big black felt hat from its 
peg. In silence he stalked out, his wife and 
daughter following him single file through 
the yard and down to the creek trail. 

Young Dr. Bradley stepped out on his 
porch as the Hatcher family marched up 
the hill to his cabin. 

“Your boy’s fine,” he called out cheer- 
fully. “Come take a look at him!” 

Martha Mary’s tired legs nearly crumpled 
beneath her at the glad words. But Big John 
Hatcher showed no signs of emotion. 

“Did you carve up my young-un?” he 
demanded, rifle clenched in readiness. 
Doctor Bradley shook his head, bronze 
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face sober. “No. But I worked all night 
over him, to be sure he'd live. He’s asleep 
now. If you'll step in quietly, you may look 
at him.” 

When the three had had a brief, wonder- 
ing, anxious look at Little John, they tip- 
toed outside, and the doctor closed the door 
on the sleeping child. 

“The boy had membranous croup in which 
a slime clogs up the throat and stops breath- 
ing,” Dr. Bradley said. “I had trouble get- 
ting that slime out. But most important, I 
gave him diphtheria antitoxin.” 

“What's that?” Pappy asked suspiciously. 

“You've heard of diphtheria, haven't 
you?” Then, seeing their puzzled faces, he 
added, “I think around here you call it the 
summer plague.” 

“That!” exclaimed Mrs. Hatcher. “Our 
first two young-uns died of hit.” 

“Well, Little John’s croup looked like the 
beginning of that sickness. So I gave him 


an antitoxin, a medicine that will keep him | 


from getting it.” 

“Air you sartain-shore he'll git well?” 
asked Big John. 

“I'm almost positive he'll be all right. 





But I tell you this, Mr. Hatcher, if it weren't | 


for your daughter, your son would have 
been dead hours ago. There’s not one bit of 
doubt about that. She got him here in time. 
It took a strong and very brave girl to carry 
that baby all the way up here alone in the 
night.” 


IG John Hatcher turned and looked at 
Martha Mary’s tired face and ques- 
tioning eyes. “Thar’s nary chicken-hearted- 
ness about my gal-child,” he said at last. 
At his words Martha Mary caught. her 
breath and her lips quivered. 





“Waal, I reckon we'll tote Little John | 


home now,” Pappy said. 

“I'd like to keep him here for a week,” 
Dr. Bradley suggested. “I’ve a cow, and the 
baby can have all the milk he can drink. 
That will do him more good now than 
medicine.” 

John Hatcher hesitated. At his side his 
wife murmured, “Little John hain’t had 


milk but onct in his life. And he was pure | 


crazy about hit that onct.” 


“I reckon he can stay,” Pappy said. “Waal, | 


we got to go bye. Thanks be to you.” And 
tucking his rifle nonchalantly under his arm, 
he led his womenfolk back to the trail. But 
at the trail he did not turn downcreek in 


the direction of home, but crossed over to | 
the ramshackle cabin on the other side which | 


bore the sign “Store An Postofic.” 

“T'll be back soon off,” Pappy said gruffly 
and stalked inside. In a few minutes he 
clumped out of the store, and thrust a tiny 
paper sack into Martha Mary’s hand. “Waal, 
we got to make haste,” he said. ‘!I’m p’int- 
blank starved fer breakfast.” 

Mammy hurried after him, peering back 
curiously over her shoulder, but Martha 
Mary stood very still while she peeked into 
the bag. Then she drew out a chain of beads, 
crystals clear as creek water. As she held 
them in the sunlight they shimmered with 
colors as bright as those of the rainbow 
trout that darted in Dog-Leg Creek. 

“Marthy! Marthy Mary! Hain’t you com- 
ing long home?” Pappy called back to her. 

She smiled to herself and clutched the 
crystals tightly in one small, brown fist. 
“Yes, I’m a-coming. I’m a-coming home,” 
she sang out, her bare feet skimming gladly 
down the path. 
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“THE LIBBY 


PLAN HAS 


HELPED ME” 


Elizabeth Stevens 


Troop 30, Savannah, Georgia 





She gets her 


equipment without spending a dime, 


through the Libby Thrift Plan! 


@ What Elizabeth Stevens wanted 
was a Girl Scout hike pack, a set of 
block printing knives, a pocket kook- 
kit with extra fuel tubes. She got 
them, all at once, without their cost- 
ing her anything! Thousands of Girl 
Scouts are getting equipment, all 
sorts of it, with this Libby Thrift 
Plan. And it will work just as well for 
you as it has for all these other girls. 
Will get you anything you want that’s 
in the official catalog! 

The plan is very simple. Just pick 
out the pieces of equipment you 
want from the official catalog. Save 
a certain number of the blue and 
white labels from cans of Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk (we’ll tell you how 
few labels you need when you send 
us the coupon below). Send us 
the labels and you’ll get your equip- 


MILK 


ment right away without expense. 

It’s really easy to get labels. So 
many women use Libby’s Milk every 
day. They like it best because of its ex- 
tra rich quality, purity, and economy. 

Any woman who uses this milk is 
glad to save labels to help a Girl 
Scout get her equipment. Lots of 
your mother’s friends will go to work 
for you as soon as you tell them 
about it. 

Start this easy Libby Plan today. 
You'll be surprised how fast it works! 
Mail the coupon now, and we’ll show 
you how to get any equipment you 
need. Also, we'll send you, free, a 
certificate worth ten tall Libby Milk 
labels. That'll give you a running 
start. So don’t delay. Fill in and 
mail the coupon right now. Libby, 
MSNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 


Dept. AG-26, Welfare Bldg., Chicago, Illinois + Ano 
Please tell me how I can get equipment without cost. 


¥ 
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"New Americans” 


Oak Park, ILLINOIS: When I glanced 
through the March magazine, I came across 
the picture New Americans. | mumbled to 
myself “Immigrants!"’ and started to pass 
on. But somehow I had to turn back and 
look at it again. I think it is the most 
impressive picture that I have ever seen. 
That family, all alone in a strange land, 
how dependent they must feel, and yet how 
independent they have to be! I wonder if 
any other person feels the same way about 
that picture as I do? 

I like Keeper of the Wolves very much 
and wish we could have more stories like 
it. The Room on the Roof is very good too. 
In fact I like every single bit of the mag- 
azine. The covers are getting better and 
better each time. I especially like the ones 
with animals. Helen Poor 


A Friend from Afar 


HIROSHIMA, JAPAN: I have just finished the 
February issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and am writing to say how grand I think 
it is. I like especially the serial Keeper of 
the Wolves. I also enjoy the etiquette series 
and In Step with the Times. 

THE AMERICAN GiRL certainly is a dear 
companion to a girl who came back to 
Japan four months ago from California. 

I can hardly wait for the March issue— 
for I hear from Jean and Joan that there 
is to be a Cynthia story. 

Yoshiko Hanato 


First Aid to Patrol Leaders 


CONNEAUT, OHIO: This is Wednesday, the 
day we have Girl Scout meetings here. I 
took my “Tenderfoot,” and was elected 
patrol leader last meeting. As a result, I 
look through THE AMERICAN GiRL, and 
“eat up” everything that looks helpful. I 
can't tell you how much I enjoy the mag- 
azine. 

I like all the stories, especially Keeper 
of the Wolves. 1 thought Making a Home 
in Manchuria was very interesting, and the 
article about Lucrezia Bori was very good, 
too. Household Rhymes are cute and I was 
sorry to find that there were none in the 
last issue. Marjorie Stevens 


Understanding Current Events 


DuLuTH, MINNESOTA: I've just been dying 
to write to A Penny For Your Thoughts 
page, but after reading some of the clever 
letters, I felt rather ashamed of my attempts. 
However, here goes! The Cynthia stories are 
favorites with me. I liked Kathy of the 






Long Isle, too. It is so different from the 
usual run of stories. 

I'm especially grateful for In Step with 
the Times. It's so understandable. Now I 
feel perfectly at ease when I get into a 
group of well-read elders for, as you know, 
sooner or later the conversation is sure to 
turn to the Government, and now I’m up 
on it. 

I agree with Sarah Smith in her March 
issue letter that Joan is swell, and her ad- 
ventures are quite possible. Claire is rather 
impossible, though Keeper of the Wolves 
is a grand story. Ruth Carroll's magazine 
covers are perfect. Since I like dogs, I ap- 
preciate her frolicsome puppies. 

Dorothy Zuger 


Elizabeth Admires Miss Bori, Too 


ELEctRA, Texas: I have just finished read- 
ing Keeper of the Wolves. It is the best 
serial I have ever read. The girls here at 
school think so, also. 

I think THE AMERICAN GiRL has the 
prettiest cover designs of any magazine I 
have taken. 

I surely enjoyed the article about Lucrezia 
Bori, as I am interested in singing and 
playing the piano. She is beautiful, and I 
don’t blame the two girls for wanting to 
meet her. Elizabeth Myracle 


“A Home in Manchuria” is Popular 


Syracuse, New York: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for three years, and I like 
it more and more every time I receive a 
new copy. I am simply crazy about Keeper 
of the Wolves, and The Room on the Roof 
keeps me going. 

Making a Home in Manchuria was one 
of the most interesting articles I have ever 
read, and the article on Lucrezia Bori was 
grand. I have never had much appreciation 
for art work, but I think that Ruth Carroll's 
cover designs are simply adorable. 

Elaine Searles 


Jean is a Good Scout 


QUEENS VILLAGE, NEw YorK: THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL is great, and the March issue is 
especially good. I have just finished it. 
Cynthia stories are always good. The Room 
on the Roof gets better each issue. Kathy 
of the Long Isle and Keeper of the Wolves 
and all the rest are grand. The whole family 
enjoys the Laugh and Grow Scout page. 

I was thrilled to know that there are to 
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be five stories each month instead of four. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GiRL for 
two years. Before then I didn’t think much 
about Girl Scouts or Girl Scouting, but now 
I am a Girl Scout and love it. 

Those funny covers by Ruth Carroll are 
keen. The December cover was best. 

Jean Brown 


Fun at Home, and Help in School 


BILLINGS, MONTANA: I received THE 
AMERICAN GIRL a year ago for a Christmas 
present, and I have read every issue from 
cover to cover. I like Keeper of the Wolves 
better than The Room on the Roof, but 
they're both good. I like having two serials 
at once. 

The covers are darling. I liked the De- 
cember one especially. I guess it’s because 
I like cats. 

One of the girls in my room at school 
took the issue that had Jo Goes Into the 
Movies in it to school, and the teacher read 
it aloud to the class. She said it was one 
of the best articles on Litthe Women she 
had ever read. 

We have a Courtesy Club at school and 
the instructor said I might bring the issue 
that has Your First Dance in it, and read it 
aloud to the club. So you see, THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL helps you at school besides giv- 
ing you entertainment at home. 

I passed my ‘““Tenderfoot’’ test two weeks 
ago so I read all about the Girl Scouts. | 
enjoy your vocational series very much, too. 

Jeanette Weaver 


A Compliment for Ruth Carroll 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE: I had to write and 
compliment Ruth Carroll on her March 
cover. All her covers are adorable, but this 
one just hits the spot. I have a Scottie who 
takes positive delight in rolling in things 
which he ought to keep out of, so I can 
sympathize with the poor girl on the cover. 
I've taken THE AMERICAN GiRL for more 
than two years and can truthfully say it is 
the best magaziné I ever read. There is only 
one fault I find with it—it does not have 
enough stories about horses and dogs. 


Betty Jane Caldwell. 
“Your First Dance” 


BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS: I was reading the 
March issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL when 
I came to the article on manners, Your First 
Dance. I enjoyed it very much, as I am going 
to a high school dance next Saturday. The 
article helped me a lot, and I hope to go 
to this next school dance with more poise. 
I am thirteen years old, and a Freshman 
in high school. Dorothy June Frank 
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(Continued from page 8) 
ing about diffusing a strong smell of coal 
oil. Part of the coal oil he was pouring 
went inside the lamps, part on the outside. 

“Oku didn’t fill these before he left,’ he 
explained. 

“Oku left!” 

Yes, Oku had gone to the city in the 
rumble seat of Miss Sybil’s brother’s car. 
Oku was given to such unexpected flights, 
and just as unexpected returns. A note 
on the kitchen table gave brief explanation: 

“Apron with mother poem in pocket fill 
Oku with longing for see loved ones. Oku 
has ache in heart and in eyes also.” 

Em groaned as she read the note. 

Pinto blew his nose and wiped his eyes. 
“I told you, you ought’ve bundled up that 
fool apron and Mother’s Day card and sent 
‘em right back. I told you no good would 
come of it.” 


M SAID, “Pinto Jones, let me look at 

your eyes.”’ She held up one of the Live 
Oak’s lamps. Pinto grumbled and tried to 
dodge out of the light, but Kip O'Malley 
held him in it. “Hold still, little precious. 
Oku may be gone, but his words linger 
on. You're about to start wiping your own 
tears. ‘It’s pink eye or I'm a daffodil!’ ” 

‘Mother used to have some stuff she used 
for pink eye, and it made them feel better 
right away,”” said the Live Oak. 

“This ain't pink eye,” Pinto Jones de- 
fended. “It's just from bein’ out in the 
wind all day.” 

But the next morning when Pinto 
groped his way into the kitchen with his 
shirt buttoned crooked, with one of his best 
fancy boots and one of his muddy every- 
day ones on, with his eyes stuck shut, both 
Em and Kip O'Malley doubled up with 
laughter. 

“Remember what Oku Hung said about 
laughing at another's tears!’ warned the 
Live Oak. 

“Even if it hastens my doom, I've got 
to laugh,” Em gasped, shrieking afresh at 
sight of Pinto’s nose that was as exquisite 
a rose-hue as the Jack-rose to which he had 
likened Windy’s. 

But that was the last laugh they had that 
day. The Live Oak tried to take Oku’s place 
in the kitchen. Haphazard as Oku was, he 
was an efficiency expert compared to the 
Live Oak who had not inherited the savory 
arts he was constantly attributing to his 
mother. They were out of bread and the 
Live Oak's biscuits were heavy as their own 
sighs. But there was nothing to do about 
it. Em had to spend long hours trailing 
cows with Kip O'Malley, for Pinto Jones 
wasn’t able to ride. The best he could do 
was to fork down alfalfa to the cows. 

If Em had longed before for a capable 
woman in the Flying Crow kitchen, she 
ached for one now. 

More calves had been born, and the cows, 
weakened by lack of filling grass, must be 
driven slowly to the feed corrals of the 
ranch. The wet, soggy plains made the go- 
ing even slower. When the long, knobby 
legs of the calves knuckled under them, 
Kip and Em spelled them by putting them 
across their horses in front of their saddles. 

A long tiresome trip. Darkness closed in 
when the riders and herd were still a long 


way from the Flying Crow feed lots. And 
always that worried bawling of the cows, 
the plaintive bleating of the calves. Once, 
as Kip’s horse touched Em’s sorrel, he said, 
‘Funny, you don’t mind how hard you have 
to work if you can look ahead and see the 
finish. But when you can’t ”’ Of course 
Kip was thinking that he couldn't see the 
finish for these bawling cows and calves. 

Another calf had folded up and could go 
no further. Em already had two on Pal o’ 
Mine who didn’t like their squirmy weight. 
She climbed down now and hoisted this last 
little fellow up, so that he lay spraddling 
across the saddle’s seat. She stroked the soft 
plush of his hide, still damp from his 
mother’s licking tongue. “There, there, little 
bug, my legs are older than yours and 
can stand to walk better.” A few minutes 
later Kip O'Malley relinquished his saddle 
in favor of a pitifully weak little white-face. 

Em said, “Well, tomorrow is Mother's 
Day, and we can celebrate it by feeding 
these poor cow mamas.” 

“Speaking of feed, Em, seems to me I've 
been hungry for a month for grub that és 
grub. You've heard about these fellows that 
see mirages in a desert—well, doggone if 
I don’t keep seeing a dish of heaped-up 
mashed spuds, or stewed chicken with 
noodles.” 

“Or apple pie like Live Oak’s mother 
used to make. Some time, when things are 
nice and smooth and spruced-up, we'll have 
her come out to visit him.” 

And so they trudged on, prodding the 
tired cows. Once Kip spoke through the 
darkness, “Do those sniffs of yours repre- 
sent grief, or pink eye?” 

Em laughed shakily, “I’m not sure.’ Be- 
cause somehow it was all mingled to- 
gether—the worry about the grazing land, 
the hungry bawling of cows and calves, her 
own hollow hunger, and a headache that did 
seem to take in a stinging ache in her eyes. 





IP said gruffy, for he was always 
gruffest when most concerned, “You 
poor little old hoot owl, having to work 
and worry along with all of us. I just wish 
you had a nice motherly dame in a blue- 
checked apron to smooth a few pathways 
for you.” 

In the horse barn, Kip held his match 
aloft after he had lighted his cigarette, and 
looked closely at Em’s eyes. His verdict was, 
“Pink eye or I'm a daffodil!” 

In the Flying Crow kitchen, the Live Oak 
wore a worried look and one of Oku’s be- 
draggled aprons. “How long should one 
cook beans in this high altitude, Em? Here, 
taste them. I’ve kept them boiling briskly 
all day, but they're not what you'd call 
mealy yet, are they?” 

Em's arms ached so from lifting calves 
that she could hardly lift the spoon of 
rattly beans to her lips. “Not by six or 
seven hours,” she answered. “You should 
have soaked them overnight.” 

“That coffee smells like it’s been boiling 
briskly all day, too,” commented Kip. 

Pinto Jones spoke plaintively from the 
doorway. “Windy said something about his 
head feeling queer, but I didn’t think he 
meant that it was whirry and thumpy like 
that cussed old grain separator we been 
tryin’ to patch up. (Continued on page 48) 
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OVELY sheer stockings aren’t an 
extravagance, but wrong wash- 
ing is! For when stockings run at the 
least strain, it’s apt to mean that 
you’ve washed away their elasticity. 
Using seaps with harmful alkali or 
Tubbing with cake soap weakens 
elasticity. Then good stockings don’t 
give half the wear they should. 
You'll find it pays to Lux them— 
after every wearing, forthey’ll last ever 
so much longer. Lux has no harmful 
alkali . . . it’s perfect stocking care! 
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ALONE in a world apart from people. 
n Old Town brings the wonder of 


wild outdoors. 


Go places easily in a 


canoe. Fish. Camp. Hunt. 

Old Town Canoes are modeled after 
the Indian birch-bark. Balanced. Re- 
sponsive. And sturdy to last for years 


of pleasure. 


Write for a free catalog. 


Many models for paddling and sailing. 


Sponson. Square-stern. Also many speedy 


outboard boats, including all-wood, sea- 
worthy craft for family use. Rowboats. 


Dinghies. Write! Old Town Canoe Co., 


525 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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Gold. Send for FREE catalog show- 
ing the latest designs in rings and 
pins at factory prices. 
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. If I'm never able to ride my doggoned 
| old buckskin again, I wish you'd 

“We'll always treat him kindly,” said 
Kip. “And we'll put a tombstone on your 
grave—modest but touching. Now hush your 
| bleating. Em and I've listened to calves 
| bawling all day till our ears are ringing. 
| Here, Em, let's ‘get off those wet boots of 
| yours and you h’ist your feet in the oven. 
Squat there on the wood box, and I'll see 
what I can rustle for wadding for our in- 
sides.” 

“Miracle man,” said Pinto Jones. 

“You know, my eyes are beginning to 
smart a little, too,’ worried the Live Oak. 

“I'm trying hard to be brave,” said Kip, 
“but so do mine.” 

Em giggled weakly. “Let's all take a last 
lingering look at the old homestead. Who's 
going to pry whose eyes open in the morn- 
ing?” 

“If Mother was only here!” 
Live Oak. 

Kip O'Malley slid his sheepskin coat be- 
hind Em's head as she drooped against the 
wall, her feet on the oven door. That was 
the last she remembered, for the heaviness 
of sleep and utter weariness dropped over 





mourned the 


Once someone held a warming, rich 
liquid to her lips, and she drank it eagerly. 
She smelled a pipe and dreamed of Uncle 
Haze. In the dream, she was trying to tell 
him about the range land, but calves were 
bawling so loudly she couldn’t make him 
hear. After a while she became drowsily 
conscious of a woman’s voice. ‘“Tch-tch-tch!” 
| said this voice. “I came just in time, I guess. 
The poor child’s clean tuckered out. I'll 
go in ahead and fluff up the pillows.” 


HEN Uncle Haze’s booming laugh 

sounded in her ear and she knew she was 
in his arms, and that he was carrying her to 
her bed. 

Em squirmed, and Uncle Haze put her 
down for a minute in a big chair in the 
warm living room. “Let me look at you, 
kid! If you ain't a chicken with the pip, 
I never saw one.” 

“How’s your blood pressure? And how 
did you get here?” Em asked feebly. 

“I got the blood pressure all gentled 
down, and ready for work. And I got a 
flivver and moseyed out—brought a passen- 
ger, too. Say, soon as I whiffed the spring, 
I had to get out and see how all our white- 
faced critters came through. See you got 
the corrals full of bawling cows and calves. 
That’s fine—now we'll start shoving them 
over to the Brakes.” 

Em felt more than saw—for her eyes 
were acting awfully sticky—the fidgeting 
unease of Kip and 
Pinto at mention of 
the Brakes country. 
They were dreading to 
'drop the bombshell 
that would take the 
spring out of Uncle 
Haze. 

Kip stared, “Guess 





I'd better tell you 
about that lease 
“Let me tell you 





about that lease,”’ Uncle 





Haze boomed out. “Old Tom Lathrop and 
his wife came drifting in to see me at that 
fool sanitarium where I was being coddled. 
I knew old Tom had something on his 
chest and he finally unloaded it. He’s the 
one who’s been horning in on our leasing 
the Brakes. We smoked a couple of pipe- 
fuls, and decided to split the lease money 
fifty-fifty—and he'll run his horses there, 
and I'll run my white-faced cows. Say, I 
didn’t know the Slash T had been taking 
it serious, about us walloping the socks off 
them in these roping and riding and horse- 
shoe pitching contests. They'd rolled up 
quite a lot of hard feeling. Seems like 
Windy heard—and of course added his share 
to it—that I was staying in the city to pick 
up some fast horses to outrun theirs at the 
rodeo.” 

“We're betting that Pinto’s eyes can out- 
run Windy’s,” Kip said. 


But what puzzles me,”” went on Uncle 

Haze, ‘is Maw Lathrop. She came up 
after Tom left, and she said she was the 
one that got after Tom for trying to squeeze 
me out of my lease. She said she hadn't 
realized how nasty and tough they were 
making things for us. She got to talking 
about a blue-checked apron, and something 
about mothers being supposed to keep paths 
smoothed down 

“So that’s why she acted so queer that 
day,” Em mused, and then her gay, infec- 
tious laugh bubbled up. 

“No wonder he said your laugh was like 
the wind rustling through the trees at Live 
Oak,” said that new voice. It was a nice, 
capable, motherly voice, the kind Em had 
been longing to hear. ‘Now just hold still 
while I dab this warm boric solution on 
your eyes, and they'll slide right open as 
nice as can be.” 

“I told you Mother would know just what 
to do,” the Live Oak said with pardonable 
pride. 

Em managed to pull one eyelid up part 
way. Such a nice, bustling, graying-haired 
woman. “It's too bad you had to come 
when the place is in such a mess,” she whis- 
pered. “And you're used to having things 
so nice at your daughter's, with marcels and 
everything. And tomorrow is Mother's Day, 
and we haven't even so much as an apron 
to give you.” 

Live Oak’s mother gave a heartening, 
“Tch-tch-tch! Bless you, child, it isn’t what 
mothers get that makes them happy, Moth- 
er’s Day or any other day! It’s what they 
can do for others. That's why I took it into 
my head to come out. I read between the 
lines of my boy’s letter that you all needed 
mothering. If you haven't other plans, I'll 
fix chicken and noodles for you tomorrow. 
Yes, my daughter 
keeps wanting to make 
a lady of leisure out 
of me. But I still like 
kitchen aprons and 
cluttered houses that 
need cleaning, and 
people that are hun- 
ll 

“My grandmother's 
bustle! You sure pick- 
ed the right place,” 
sighed Pinto Jones. 
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“Your methods of 
cultivation are hope- 
lessly out of date,” 
said the youthful 
agricultural college 
graduate to the old 
farmer. “Why, I'd 
be astonished if you 
got even ten pounds 
of apples from that 
tree.” 

“So would I,” re 
plied the farmer. 
“It’s a pear tree.” — 
Sent by LUCILLE 


Astonished | 
| 





The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


No Trifling! 





| Op Lapy (at telegraph office): 
| What will it cost to have my umbrella “ener 
sent to me by telegraph? river. 


] By Invitation 


Mrs. Davis decid- 
ed to move into the 
country for the sum- 
mer, and was both 
surprised and de- 
lighted to learn that 
an old friend of hers 
lived in the same 
place. Meeting this 
friend on the street, 
Mrs. Davis said: “I 
am a near neighbor 
of yours now; I have 
taken a house by the 
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A sweet 
proposition 
for you 





THE next time you wash up hand- 
kerchiefs or undies—do this: 
Wash them with Fels-Naptha 
Soap and see how much sweeter 
it gets them. That's because 
Fels-Naptha is two cleaners— 
good golden soap and plenty of 
naptha. Together, they get 
clothes so clean they’re daisy- 
fresh. And that’s the kind of 
wash mother loves. Tell her 
about Fels-Naptha’s extra 

help! "4 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE 


~ a 


Me 


Yr ee 





GIGUERE, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


A Poser 
“Grandpa, do 


lions go to heaven?” 
“No, John.” 
“Well, do minis- 
ters?” 
“Why, of course. 
Why do you ask?” 
“Well, suppose a 


madam, it | “Oh, I do hope 
you will drop in 
sometime,” replied 
her friend.—Sent by 


TELEGRAPHER: Why, 
can’t be done. | 

Op Lapy: Don’t try any of your | 
smartness on me, young man. If you | 
can send flowers and money by wire, CATHERINE BENE- 
why can’t you telegraph my um- pict, Iowa Falls, 
brella?—Sent by RuTH ANN PARKER, lowa. 
Pelham, New York. | 


WHAT A D/FFERENCE 





You'll be more 
comfortable in 
real moccasins 


Legacy 











Send THE AMERICAN GiRL your fun- | 
| niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 


A couple of 
tramps were fast be- 


-_ oo 


—_ws + 








lion eats a minis- 





girl whose joke is published in this space. | coming friends in 
J the common tie of | 








ter?’’—Sent by 
KATHERINE J. HILL, Brooklyn, Connecticut. 


Proved 


TEACHER: Robert, give three proofs that 
the earth is round. 

ROBERT: Yes'm. The book says so, you 
say so, and Mother says so.—Sent by Puy.- 
LIs GAGE, Portage, Wisconsin. 


The Complete Angler 





An enthusiastic angler took a friend with 
him on a fishing trip, furnishing him with 
all the necessary tackle as he knew nothing 
about the sport. The angler started fishing 
a few yards upstream. Presently the novice 
said, ‘How much do those red and green 
things cost?” 

“You mean the float? Oh, about a dime.” 

“Well,” said the beginner, “I owe you 
a dime, then. Mine has sunk.’”—Sent by 
MARGUERITE CURFMAN, Maryville, Mis- 
SOUuTI, 


Sent by ANNE FELTs, Marion, Illinois. 


telling each other 
the story of their lives. 
Said one, “When I was eight, my parents 
died and left me an orphan.” 
“What did you do with it?” asked the 
other, sympathetically—Sent by MADELINE 


CHEVALIER, Lebanon Springs, New York. | 


Ex perience 





Suspicious old lady, watching a flock of 
sheep: “What's that funny stuff on the 
sheep ?” 

“Wool.” 

“Wool! Huh, probably more'n half cot- 
ton.”—Sent by EtvA OWEN, Corry, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Rural 


Jimmy: Mother, I found a little green 
snake. 

MorTHER (alarmed): Let it alone, Jimmy. 
It may be just as dangerous as a ripe one !— 





| Lots of shoes look like moccasins. 

They have the stitching around 
the toe-top. But underneath, they 
are just ordinary shoes. Bass 
Moccasins are genuine. One sin- 
gle piece of soft leather goes all 
the way under the foot, like an 
Indian slipper. No innersole to 
get bumpy. 

Insist on Bass. There’s a dealer 
near you. Write for his name, and 
a free catalog, showing styles for 
school, golf, tennis and hiking. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


59 Main St. Wilton, Me. 














1 will write roa name on one 
dozen CARDS like this sar 
for 10 cents. The finest writing {7 
you ever saw. I willsend 


KCB K+ 











W.C. KNECHTEL, Box 176-G, Harrisville, Penna. 
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samples& Agents Big Outfit with every order. Agents Wanted 
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WASHINGTON STAMP! 


POCZTA» POLSKA 
of Yoland, also Scarce Costa Rica 

“ Triangle, and bix pkt. 56 dif. includ— 5 c 
ing U. 8. $2 stamp, Zanzibar, Suri- 

nam, Charkhari, a giant and midget 


Cae ed a ee 
CO., Arlington P. O., Baltimore, Md. 


1863 LOMBARDY-VENETIAI! 
This scarce stamp ineluded in our splendid packet of stamps 
from MA ERDER, AFGHANISTA COREA, 
SURINAM, ALLENSTEIN, genuine BADEN, and a $5 
UNITED STATES—all these ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
epproval applieents enclosing 3e for postag 
VeRING STAINS STAMP C 6... vo Sheepensad Bay Sta., Brooklyn, dead ¥. 


SOsoungeter UNITED wn LOC 
Assortment includes 15 commemorative 
Air » ete., to approval Me rhe 


Only 10c¢ while they last. Send 
THE STAMP SHOP, 815 Holland Bide, ° “St. Bt. Louls, Mo. 























Album; 1000 Hinges; 215 Foreign; 25 oui ; 25 Sweden, 40c. 
BURTIS CO. (5) SARATOGA, N. -Y. 





,ZANZIBAR PACKET! FREE Queer freakish 
stamps from Zanzibar, Sudan, Algeria, Nigeria, 
“ Victoria, Somaliland, British Colonials, Malay 
States, South Americans. Don’t delay! Don't 
wait! This whopping packet free for 5e postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Canada 










3 U. S. Air Mail, 1 Byrd, 10 U. S. Commemora- 

tive Stamps, 100 Foreign, Packet Hinges. All 15 

cents—To Approval Applicants. Illustrated Al- 

bum holding 4000 Stamps 25 cents. J. R. Nichols, 
274 Randall Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 


a eeeeeecen 


bon, and other interesting countries, 
free to applicants for approvals beginning at % cent. 
DOMINION STAMP CO. Dept. A, Clarendon, Va. 








H - 30 diff. stamps—5 countries 
Variety Packets: lie; 50 diff. 7 countries 25c ; 


100 diff. 15 countries 50c. Cash with order. R. M. 
Stamp Co., P. 0. Box 112, Port Chester, N. Y. 





“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 
Send today for ror valuable a Pinter eae 
pe yt a A ince the countries from they 


conte taclostng fe pectege! ‘renee Se ttade Cb” cole” ke 
FR EE U. S. BYRD IMPERFORATE 


South Pole Stamp (Scarcer than regular 
Byrd issue), also three different U. S. $1.00 stamps, (in- 
cluding Lincoln Memorial, Postage due, ete.)—all given to 
those sending 3e¢ postage. Fine approvals and lists included. 
Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 












Lithuania Map Triangle! 


(ae iMustrated). also packet Tanganyika, 
Italian Somaliland, Sudan, M: b 





Grenada, Boania-Herzegovina. Kenys, U. 8. 
revenue, ete. — ae only 50 with bargain 
‘ered and | 
Black 


tar Co., Box 365-G. Evanston, IL 


U. S. $10.00, $5.00, $4.00, 


$2.00 and $1.00 stamps, also scarce U. S, World's Fair im- 

perforate issue, and packet Manchukuo, Oltre Giuba, Lem- 

nos, ete.—all for only 5¢ with bargain approvals and lists. 
Seminole Stamp Co., Pimlice-A, Baltimore, Md. 








° ° STAMPS—RARE. 10c@ 
Brazil Revolutionary f 4 e Ss aipiicant. © 


Victor Stamps, 1824-G Greenfield, W. Los Angeles, Calif. 





FREE STAMP COLLECTION 

Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey. 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
ete.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete. All free 
to approval applicants, 2¢ postage. 1000 hinges Te. Water- 
mark Detector 2c, Scotts 1934 cat. and premium, $2.25! 
Tatham Stamp Co. G-5) W. Springfield, Mass. 


TRIANGLES 5 diff. triangles or 25 diff. Greece, 
l0e each to approval applicants. 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box $47, Rutherford, N. J. 


From Greece (new issue). 
China, Egypt, ‘Paraguay, ete., 
also packet of 50 other stamps 


—all different—all for 5e with bargain approvals. 
John A. Grill, Clifton’ Station, Baltimore, Md. 











& ° FARAIDAR, VENEZUELA. WEL. 
105 Different FAN! ovo coast ce ap- 
es provi! applicants sending 5 cents. 
PIONEER STAMP CO., Box 222, CARBONDALE, PA. 

75 diff. countries and 2 var. Italy 
75 VAR. St. Francis, 10c to app. applicants. 
Raritan Stamp Co., Box 7A, Perth Amboy, N. J. 








The Junior Packet 1-°75 different postage stamps 


pane cane ound nome al parts e -- ger 

C packet; catalog = ue $25, s a rice onl, 

$1.85. ree Premium. Addr: si . “ 
rthur Chamberlain, “Box 233, Olyphant, Pa. 





LINDBERGH 1928 82y40% sent corer ise 


COCHRANE, 7726 Kingston, Chicago 


with approvals. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 





MAY, 1934 
































When Stamps Ate Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


‘THE Maryland Tercentenary commemora- 
tive was placed on sale for the first time 
on Friday, March twenty-third at the post 
office of Saint Mary's City, in Saint Mary’s 
County, Maryland. 

The new stamp, which is approximately 
one inch by seven-eighths of an inch in size, 
has as its central design the two ships, the 
| Ark and the Dore, which brought the first 
| settlers to Maryland’s shores in 1634. 

Across the top of the stamp are the words 
| ‘Maryland Tercentenary.” In 

the upper left corner are 


the central design of a forth¢éoming Moth- 
er’s Day commemorative stamp. President 
Roosevelt himself selected the portrait. 

This new stamp will go on sale for the 
first time on or about May first, in order 
that it may be available at most post offices 
throughout the country to be used for trans- 
continental and transoceanic Mother's Day 
greetings. Undoubtedly the Philatelic Agency 
at Washington will be selected as the official 
first day point of sale—other post offices 
in the country getting the 
stamp one day later. 





the figures ‘1634” while 
in the opposite corner appear 
the figures ‘1934.” At the 
left of the stamp is the in- 
| scription, “The Ark and the 
Dove,” while in the back- 
ground to the right is the 
Maryland Coat of Arms. 
The words “U. S. Postage 
three cents” appear across 
the lower border of the 
stamp, while in both lower 
corners is the figure “3.” 
The color of the stamp 
came as a surprise to a great 
many of us. Although there 
was some mention of the fact that the stamp 
might be printed in blue, it was not until 
the big presses started to print the stamps 
that it was definitely known the color would 
be carmine rose. This marks the first time 
in the history of the Department that a 
three-cent commemorative stamp has been 
printed in this color and it may also be 
pointed out here that, not since the issue 
of 1875, have we had a three-cent stamp 
which assimilates this shade of ink. 

The history of Maryland begins in 1632 
with the procedure of Charles I, then King 
of England, to grant a charter conveying 
almost unlimited territorial and govern- 
| mental rights therein to George Calvert, 
| the first Lord Baltimore, and styling him its 
absolute lord and proprietor. George Calvert 
died before the charter had passed the great 
seal, but about two months later in the 
same year it was issued to his eldest son, 
Cecilius. In November 1633 the two ves- 
sels, Ark and Dove, carrying at least two 
hundred colonists under the guidance of 
Leonard Calvert, a brother of the proprietor, 
sailed from Gravesend, England, and ar- 
rived in Maryland late in March of 1634. 
Landing on St. Clement’s Island in the 
Potomac, now known as Blakistone Island, 
the colonists soon made their way to the 
mainland, and it was at St. Mary's City 
that they made their first permanent landing. 

James McNeill Whistler’s celebrated por- 





trait of his mother will be the subject of 





Russia sends us a series of 
five stamps, all of one de- 
sign, which have been issued 
to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the death of 
Lenin. The design, which is 
shown at the left, recalls 

the 1924 series which pic- 

tured the old Mausoleum 
of Lenin with the walls 
and Spasskaja Tower of 
the Kremlin behind it. This 
new series of stamps not 
only presents the new Lenin 

Mausoleum in contrast to 

the earlier issue, but it 
serves to illustrate very strikingly the 
progress which the Soviet Government has 
made in the art of producing fine stamps. 
The beautiful engraving brings out in every 
careful detail the austere lines of the tomb, 
in contrast to the ornate tower and the 
feudal walls. The values and colors are five 
kopecks brown, ten kopecks steel blue, fif- 
teen kopecks carmine rose, twenty kopecks 
dull green and thirty-five kopecks sepia. 

We have received three values of the 
India air post series, type Al, overprinted 
“KUWAIT” in black letters across the bot- 
tom. The values are two annas dull green, 
three annas deep blue, and four annas gray 
olive. For official use in this sultanate the 
one anna dark brown, two annas violet, 
three annas ultramarine, four annas olive 
brown and twelve aznas claret, King George 
type, have been overprinted “KUWAIT 
SERVICE” in two lines. 

From Jugoslavia come two new stamps 
which might properly be termed Red Cross 
stamps. Both are of fifty para value and are 
of practically identical design—a red cross 
in the circular medallion above the lower 
half of the stamp, and the border design 
in blue or green. The blue stamp is for 
postage purposes and the green bordered 
value is to be used as a postage due label. 
On the postage value is the legend, in 
French, “For the Red Cross,” while on the 
other stamp, in Roman and cryllic, is the 
single word “Due.” 














































An Eastman Kodak in Girl Scout 
green with the trefoil on both the 
kodak and leather carrying case 
will please any Girl Scout. Finished 
pictures are 15” x 2!/o”. 

SEE cnc widdcapeweertnncank’ $6.00 


A Girl Scout Ring in gold or silver 
may be had in all sizes from three 
through ten (half sizes also). The 
trefoil emblem in a raised design 
is shown in full detail. 

DO BOL SIMO nn i cccsccccecs $0.75 
M 682 Gold .......... ese: 





A Manicure Set consisting of steel 
manicure scissors, an orange stick 
and a steel nail file comes in a case 
of dark green leather stamped with 
the trefoil in gold. 


kee Pere 





Handkerchiefs are always welcomed. 
Those for Girl Scouts are made with 
narrow hemstitched hems and have 
the trefoil embroidered in one cor- 
ner in dark green. 


3901 Cotton, 2 for........... $.25 
NO OG cincecacaedes 65 
3906 Linen, each............ 25 
i 3 eee re 45 





The Leader's Purse may be used by 
Girl Scouts also. It is of fine pin seal 
finish leather and has a compart- 
ment for bills as well as a coin purse. 
The snap button is embossed with the 
trefoil. Folded size 3!/>” x 2!/p”. 

EE ee eee $1.00 


Girl Scout Gifts for Girl Scout Graduates 


—- gifts is fun if we know just what to give. Buying gifts for 
Girl Scouts is easy for there are many nice things to give— 
and they are always appreciated. The articles illustrated here are 
only a few of the many items carried for Girl Scouts and other girls. 
We will be glad to send upon request the official catalog containing 
illustrations and descriptions of the complete line of Girl Scout 


equipment. 











Stationery is a thoughtful gift. The 
leader's stationery is suqgested for 
the older scout and leader. Each at- 
tractive box, in white kid finish, con- 
tains 24 sheets of white Club Parch- 
ment deckle-edged, with matching 
envelopes. The trefoil is engraved 
n gold. 

M 603 .... -$.85 





A Bath Towel Set for the Girl Scout's 
own use is of heavy white Turkish 
toweling (18” x 34”) with green 
borders, on one of which is a 5” 


trefoil in two tones of green. The, 


face cloth, 12 inches square, is 
bordered in green. Individually 
packed in a cellophane envelope. 


M 503 $.50 





A Blanket desiqned for the Girl 
Scout for use in her own room and 
for camp is of forest green which 
will blend with any color scheme. 
The trefoil emblem in full detail is 
woven in yellow in the center and 
the ends are finished with a blanket 
stitch to match. It is 85% wool, 66” 
x 80” and weighs 334 pounds. 

P212 .. $4.75 


Order from your 


Local Distributor or 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











A Memory Book is a most appropriate gift for a 
graduate. Although designed principally to keep a 
record of her growth and activities in Girl Scouting 
there are many blank pages for graduation festivi 
ties, dinners and dances, pages for autographs and 
addresses and 25 sheets of mounting paper for 
snapshots and pictures. The cover is of green 
leatherette with the title and trefoil in gold. 

M612... ...+.$1.00 





A Pen and Pencil Set for Girl Scouts is manufactur 
ed by Wahl. The barrels of mottled mother-of-pearl 
finish in moss green are trimmed with gold-filled 
bands and a trefoil in metal is attached to the clip. 
The pen point is of |4-karat gold. 


M 761 Set boxed....... ; ret. 
M 762 Pen only........... amotecedtaied 1.25 
ER Oy WN cccechckuechsananeas 1.00 





A Portfolio has many uses—for books, magazines 
and papers, for odds and ends gathered when shop 
ping and even as an overnight bag on short, in 
formal trips. The leather is dyed dark green and the 
Talon fastener goes across the top and top corners. 
Size 10!/4” x 13'/2”. 

M 536 . . $2.00 











YOU'RE SURE THEY'LL ENDURE! Your Camp Suits from 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Girl Scout Camp Suits may be purchased by others than Girl Scouts. 


Series E 400. Sizes 8-40 
E 437 Girl Scout chambray 
$1.75 
E 497 Innisfree suiting 2.00 


Series E 200. Sizes 10-38 
E 23! Girl Scout chambray 


E 235 Girl Scout chambray 


(with bloomerettes) 
E291 Innisfree suiting. 1.75 


E295 Innisfree suiting 1.75 
(with bloomerettes) 


CAMP ANDREE UNIFORM 
Series D 100. Sizes 10-40 
D131 Girl Scout cham- 
bray i eee $2.00 
D171 Pamico cloth...... 2.75 


CAMP EDITH MACY 
UNIFORM 


Series D 300. Sizes 10-44 


D 33! Girl Scout cham- 
bray $5.00 


D 371 Pamico cloth . 5.50 


Series E 600. Sizes 10-38 Series E 100. Sizes 8-40 Series E 300. Sizes 8-38 Series E 800. Sizes 10-38 
E 631 Girl Scout chambray $1.50 E12! Ace chambray $1.25 E331 Girl Scout chambray $1.25 E891 Innisfree suiting $1.75 
E 635 Girl Scout chambray 1.50 E171 Pamico cloth 2.00 . . . 
(with bloomerettes) E 191 Innisfree suiting 1.50 Be sure to state size when ordering camp uniforms. 
E 691 Innisfree suiting 1.75 Blouse (not illustrated) Full descriptions of these uniforms are found on pages 4 and 5 of 
E 152 White broadcloth 90 the official Equipment Catalog, Spring 1934. 








